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Old and new Swedish schools 


Some examples, showing old and 
new types of school-buildings and 


various forms of class-room work 


Elementary school in a small rural district (Sågmyra), old type of house. 


Secondary school in Stockholm 


(Södra kommunala mellanskolan ). 


Elementary school in rural district. (Marma Munda), modern type. 
The school-buses are leaving. 


Class-room in Infant school (Katrineholm). The modern type of pivot windows. 


Art in education. 


From an Infant school (Orjansskolan, Stockholm). 


ny. From an Elementary school (Orjansskolan. 
Stockholm). 


A project in Swedish geograpl 


Handicraft, From an Elementary. school (Gärdesskolan, Stockholm), 


A class in the Technical Gymnasium, Stock. 


holm. 
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In the Latin and Greek room. From a state gymnasium (Angby) in Stockholm. 


Fresco in the entrance hall of an Elementary school (Skanskvarn) 
in Stockholm. 


PREFACE 


Some facts about Sweden 


S weden is one of the northernmost countries of the world. Her 
southern extremity lies on the latitude of northern Ireland and Labra- 
dor, her northern regions are closer to the pole than Iceland and parallel 
lo upper Alaska. Sweden is by far the largest of the Scandinavian 
states. Her area of 173,378 square miles ranks fourth in Europe. She 
is almost one and a half times as big as Great Britain and Ireland, 
slightly smaller than pre-war Germany, a little larger than California, 
and one-twentieth the size of the United States. 


Sweden's population is now close to 7,000,000. The birth rate, only 
13.7 per thousand in 1933 and 1934, climbed rapidly during the early 
forties, reached 20.2 in 1945, and then dropped slightly to at present 
19.4. The effects of this rapid change in birth rate will remain a serious 
national problem for 20 years to come, and is one of the main factors 
in the discussion of the proposed school reform. 

The average density of population is 43 inhabitants per square mile 
(United Kingdom 508; United States 45). The density of population 
varies enormously in different parts of the country. More than half of 
the land area is inhabited by less than 5 % of the total population, less 
than 8 % of the land area has more than 100 inhabitants per square 
mile. Stockholm with suburbs has about 750,000 and Gothenburg with 
suburbs about 400,000 inhabitants, and certain parts of the southern- 
most part of Sweden, Skåne, have 150—325 inhabitants per square 
mile. This great variety, and particularly the sparsely inhabited rural 
districts, constitute another factor of great importance for the organiza- 
tion of opportunities for equal schooling for every Swedish child. 
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A characteristic feature of the Swedish administration is that the 
civil service agencies do not form parts of the executive departments 
but are independent bodies under the government as a whole. All 
Swedish schools below the university level are under the supervision 
of the two Royal Boards of Education, one for the non-vocational and 
one for the vocational schools. 

Local self-government in Sweden rests upon age-old traditions that 
date from the pre-Christian era. The present laws grant each community 
autonomy in matters of local finance, and in the erection and mainten- 
ance of public utilities. The responsibility for public instruction is 
divided between the State and the local authorities. Since the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus the educational tradition in Sweden has been do- 
minated by two leading principles: firstly strong state leadership, and 
a pronounced tendency towards uniformity, and secondly, recognition of 
education as an important factor in social development and as an im- 
mediate object for state activity. The old state grammar school, which 
since the time of Gustavus Adolphus has been called gymnasium, has 
always been open to boys from all social classes and from 1927 to girls 
as well), and has through the centuries contributed in no small measure 
to the elimination of class distinctions in Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus’s 
attempts to make elementary education compulsory antedated- the 
Swedish Elementary School Statutes of 1842 by more than 200 years. 

Swedish school tradition is surprisingly uniform, being an organic 
growth of almost uninterrupted political freedom and a protestantism 
that thas developed in the Lutheran State Church and in various sects. 
It has played an important part in creating a remarkable social unity. 


The 1950 School Reform 


Behind the government bill that in May was passed by the 1950 
parliament, there lies more than ten years of preparatory work, a more 
detailed account of which is given in the introduction. This was real 
team-work, carried out by experts and officials, politicians and laymen, 
and its results were published in a series of reports running to more 
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than 5,000 pages. It can probably be asserted without much fear of 
contradiction that this is the most profound and perhaps also the most 
comprehensive study that has ever been made of a country’s educational 
system. Comparisons with the educational systems of other countries 
have not been neglected, either. Experts from both the committees have 
studied the educational systems of a number of countries in Europe 
and of the U.S. A., and the reports published in connection with the re- 
forms or proposed reforms in England, Scotland, France and New Zea- 
land have been studied and discussed in great detail. It is regrettable 
that, because of the language they are written in, the Swedish reports 
will inevitably, to a great degree, be inaccessible to non-Scandinavian 
specialists. Notwithstanding national differences, many of the problems 
that we are grappling with in our educational systems are of essentially 
the same kind, and we have a great deal to learn from one another. 

The present work is an extremely short summary of the government 
bill, made at the request of the 1946 School Commission. In the ori- 
ginal, the bill consists of about 600 large printed pages, and it will there- 
fore be realized that what is given here is only a précis. For the 
compiler of such a summary there is the constant problem as to what 
shall be included and what shall be left out. Here I have taken as my 
guide the many discussions I have enjoyed with educationalists of dif- 
ferent nationalities. These discussions have fixed my attention on the 
problems and the questions that usually interest foreign observers. On 
the other hand, I have endeavoured to give as complete a picture as 
possible of the Swedish educational system as it exists today and as 
we hope it will develop as a result of the school-reform decided on this 
year. The fluctuations that the attentive reader of this summary will 
certainly not fail to notice arise from the attempt to hold the balance 
between these two principles. 

In a special bill based on proposals of the 1946 School Commission, 
the government has also proposed extensive reforms in the training of 
teachers. This question will not be dealt with in this booklet, 

At the request of Unesco, the Swedish National Commission for 
Unesco has prepared an account of the Swedish educational system as 
it is at the present moment (spring 1950), mainly in the form of dia- 
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grams and statistics. It is intended that this shall be included in a large 
Handbook of Educational Systems to be published by Unesco, and 
could with advantage be used as a supplement to this present account 
of the planned school-reform. ii 
The ten years and more of preparatory work has been followed with 
great interest both by specialist and lay opinion. Innumerable explana- 
tory articles and polemical editorials have been written, countless lec- 
tures have been given and discussions held. At times there have been 
very sharp differences of opinion between representatives of a more 
traditional outlook and supporters of more or less »modern» educational 
ideas. People easily forget that even in antiquity Aristotle maintained 
that education should be one and the same for all. This lively discus- 
sion of educational questions has, in its turn, stimulated an extraordinar- 
ily lively activity in all types of school, directed to improving the 
teaching, trying new methods, and establishing better contact between 
teachers, pupils and homes. All this is as palpable as gratifying, and 
was already achieved before the school-reform was decided on. Through. 
state and municipal initiative, extensive experimental teaching has been 
got under way, and a special department has been created in the Royal 
Board of Education to direct and stimulate this work. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Swedish school-reform has already started, 
partly on the initiative of the teachers themselves. On the other hand, 
it would be Wrong to conceal the fact that many of the secondary 
School teachers have taken up a very sceptical attitude. They fear that 
the reform will bring in its train a lowering of standards of knowledge 
in the middle school and gymnasium. Here we are faced with the well- 
known problem that arises in all educational disputes: is it the quantity 
or the quality of the knowledge that is of decisive importance? All 
reasonable people, of course, answer »both», but in the long run one 
is always faced with the necessity of making a choice. It is quite easy 
to insert new items into the school syllabus, and thereby to adapt it 
` to the needs of the times, without at the same time lopping away the 
inessentials. The latter operation, however, is unavoidable and always 
painful to many teachers, and this is the underlying reason for the 
opposition encountered by every proposal for school-reform from the 
champions of tradition. 
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A school-reform is in a high degree a national problem, but the pro- 
blems that are grappled with and the viewpoints that are thrown up in 
discussion extend far beyond national frontiers. It is my hope that this 
presentation of the main ideas and the leading principles of the Swed- 
ish school-reform of 1950 will be found of value not only as informa- 
tion about internal Swedish conditions but also as a contribution to the 
international discussion of educational questions common to the cul- 
ture that we belong to. 


Gothenburg, May 1950. 
Ingemar Diiring. 


2 The Swedish School-Reform 


NOTES ON THE NOMENCLATURE USED 


The following is a list of the more important technical terms, names 
of schools etc., and the way in which they have been translated. The 
words are taken in the order in which they appear in the text. 


Non-vocational schools 


Folkskolan: the elementary school. 

Den egentliga folkskolan: the elementary school proper. 

Smdskolan: the infant school. . 

Hógre avdelning av folkskolan: a secondary department in the elemen- 
lary school. 

Högre folkskolan: people's secondary school. 

Fortsáttningsskolan: the continuation school. 

Hógre skolor: secondary schools. 

Allmänt läroverk: state secondary school. 

Högre allmänt läroverk (in official literature often abridged HAL): 
higher state secondary school, i.e. a state secondary school, also called 
realskola, combined with a gymnasium. 


. Realskolan: the middle school. Realskola is used in a double sense: 


a) As a comprehensive name for various types of secondary school 
for pupils in the age-group 12—17, 

b) To denote a stream with a more academic type of curriculum than 
the secondary department of the elementary school. 


The realskola is concluded with the realexamen, on which word see 
below. 


Den kommunala mellanskolan: the municipal intermediate school. A 
four-year co-educational realskola, differing from the state secondary 
school only from an administrative point of 


view. Schools of this type 
are now gradually being converted into state secondary schools, sam- 
realskolor. 


Samrealskola: a state secon 
Den kommunala flickskola 
Den (gamla) lärda skolan: 


dary school for boys and girls. 
n: the municipal girls” school. 
the old grammar school. 
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Privatldroverk, or more often enskilt läroverk: private secondary school. 
There are in Sweden extremely few independent schools, run bv 
private persons or bodies for business purposes. These independent 
schools, mainly in Stockholm and Góteborg, do not figure at all in 
official reports. The private secondary schools, on the other hand. 
are privately owned, state-aided schools under the supervision of the 
Royal Board of Education. Courses of study and examinations are 
the same as in the state schools. 

Gymnasium. Since there is no equivalent to this type of school either 
in Britain or in the U.S.A., this word has not been translated, al- 
though it is used in quite another sense in the English-speaking world. 

The gymnasium is the heir of the old grammar school, in the middle 
ages often called the »cathedral school», because it was a school 
mainly for future clergymen under the supervision of a bishop. The 
higher state secondary school in Lund is still officially called Kate- 
dralskolan, When, in 1611, the old grammar schools were reorganized, 
the name gymnasium was introduced as a designation for the upper 
forms. 

Since 1905 the higher state secondary schools have been divided 
into a lower course, the realskola, and a higher course, the gymna- 
sium. The gymnasium is a three- or four-year school with an ad- 
vanced curriculum of strictly academic type, concluded with the 
studentexamen, i.e. the university entrance examinalion. 

Denmark, Norway and Switzerland have gymnasium of practically 
the same type as Sweden. Its two uppermost forms correspond 
roughly to the Junior College in the U. S. A. 

The gymnasium is divided into streams. 


Latinlinjen: Latin stream. 
Reallinjen: Modern stream. 
Allmänna linjen (proposed in the present reform): General stream. 


Vocational schools 
Lárlingsskolan: the apprentice school. 
Lárlingskurser: apprentice courses. 
Centrala verkstadsskolor: central workshop schools. 
Kommunala verkstadsskolor: municipal workshop schools. 


Examinations 


Realexamen: The school-leaving examination. The various types of 
school called realskola (middle school) are concluded with realeza- 
men, roughly corresponding to the British school-certificate examina- 
tion. 

Praktisk realexamen: the practical school-leaving examination. This is 
a variant of the ordinary realexamen, concluding the course of study 
in Praktiska mellanskolan, the practical intermediate school. 

Studentexamen: the university entrance examination. The gymnasium 
is concluded with the studentexamen, which is supervised by a body 
of university professors, called censors, appointed annually by the 
King. A pass in the studentexamen, which is a written and oral exa- 
mination, automatically entitles the student to enter the university 
or schools at university level. 

Dimissionsexamen: the present reform proposal discusses the possib- 
ibility of using the present designation studentexamen for a leaving 
certificate, obtained at the end of the last form but one of the gym- 
nasium. In this case it would be necessary to find a new name for 
the university entrance examination, corresponding to the present 
studenteramen. The School Commission suggested the name dimis- 
sionsexamen. This is, thus, not an existing examination, but a designa- 

tion for the type of university entrance examination which would be 

a consequence of an adoption of the proposed new ty 

sium divided into a lower stage of three y 

leaving certificate (no examination) 

with dimissionsexamen 
present studentexamen. 


pe of gymna- 
ears concluded with a 
» and a »college year» concluded 
, arranged after the same principles as the 


- The Universities 


Besides the two state universities in Uppsala and Lund with the usual 
four faculties, there are universities in Stockholm and Góteborg, though 


these institutions are not in Sweden called universities, In Stockholm 


there are Faculties of Arls, Science, Law, Medicine, Veterinary Medicine, 
Odontology, Economics, Technology and Forestry, but these faculties 
are not organized as one university. The faculties of Arts, Science and 
Law constitute together the Stockholms högskola, the athens work as 
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independent institutions. The same is the case in Géteborg, where there 
are faculties of Arts, Medicine, Economics and Technology, all working 
as independent bodies, called högskola. The Göteborgs högskola is the 
Faculty of Arts, the Medicinska hégskolan the Faculty of Medicine, the 
Handelshögskolan the Faculty of Economics, the Tekniska högskolan 
the Faculty of Technology. 

It should thus be observed that the Swedish word högskola has quite 
a different meaning from the English equivalent high-school. 


Various terms 


Skolüverstyrelsen: the Royal Board of Education is a permanent board 
under the leadership of a Director-General. It is the executive author- 
ity of the Ministry of Education (Ecklesiastikdepartementet) and is 
entrusted with the supervision of all Swedish schools of a non-voca- 
tional character below the university level. There is a similar Royal 
Board of Vocational Education for all vocational schools. 

Kurator: school welfare-worker. 

Centralskolan: centralized school. The proposed reform implies in- 
creased centralization of schools for children of more than 10 years 
of age. The word centralskolan is used to denote the centralized 
school in sparsely inhabited rural districts, suggested in the reform 
proposal, 

Folkhégskolan: People’s college. This specifically Scandinavian type of 
boarding school for adults with winter courses of usually 5 months 
duration and shorter summer courses is sometimes called Folk High 
School, People’s High School, People’s College or County College. 
We have preferred the term People’s College. 


AH AR 
S.C.E/R.T t LIBRARY 


Date 


om PORE 


A COMPLETE LIST OF THE PRINTED REPORTS 
ON WHICH THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT'S 
BILL IS BASED 


1. Published by the 1940 School Committee * 
I. Skolan i samhällets tjänst. Frågeställningar och problemlüge. 
(SOU 1944:20) 5 
The school in the service of the community. Points of view 
and problems. 

II. Sambandet mellan folkskola och högre skola. (SOU 1944:21) 
The connection between elementary school and secondary 
school. B " 

III. Utredning och förslag angående vidgade möjligheter till högre 
undervisning för landsbygdens ungdom. (SOU 1944:22) 

Analysis and proposals concerning wider opportunities for 
secondary education for children in the countryside. 

IV. Skolpliktstidens organisationsformer. 

Forms of organization for compulsory schooling. 
1. Allmän organisationsplan. (SOU 1945:60) 
General plan of organization. 
«2. Folkskolan. A. Allmän del. (SOU 1946:11) 
The elementary school. General. 
B. Förslag till undervisningsplaner. (SOU 1946:15) 
Proposals for curricula. 
3. Realskolan. Teoretisk linje. (SOU 1945:61) 
The middle school. Theoretical stream. 
4. Realskolan. Praktiska linjer. (SOU 1946:14) 
The middle school. Practical streams. 
V. Skolans betygssättning. (SOU 1945:5) 
The awarding of marks in school. 
VI. Skolans inre arbete. Synpunkter p 
(SOU 1946:31) 


The inner work of the school. View 
teaching. 


The abii The abbreviati 
F eviation SOU stand. i i = i- 
cial Governme quem stands for Statens Offentliga Utredningar = Offi 


å fostran och undervisning. 


points on upbringing and 
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Radio och film i skolundervisningen. (SOU 1946:72) 


VIL 
Radio and film in schoolteaching. 
VIII. Utredning och förslag rörande vissa socialpedagogiska anord- 
ningar inom skolväsendet. (SOU 1947:34) 
Analysis and proposals concerning certain social and educa- 
tional arrangements in the school-system. 
IX. Gymnasiet. (SOU 1947:34) 
The gymnasium. 
X. Flickskolan. (SOU 1947:49) 
The girls’ school. 
Appendices: 
I. Hygieniska förutsättningar för skolarbetet. Av Urban Hjärne. 
(SOU 1943:7) 
Hygienic requirements for work in school. By Urban Hjärne. 
II. Den psykologiska forskningens nuvarande ståndpunkt i fråga 
om den psykiska utvecklingen hos barn och ungdom. Av G. A. R. 
Anderberg, J. K. G. Elmgren, D. Katz och J. Landquist. (SOU 
1943:19) 
The present standpoint of psychological research on the 
question of the psychological development of children and 
adolescents. By G. A. R. Anderberg, J. G. K. Elmgren, 
D. Katz and J. Landquist. ° 
III. Förhandlingarna med 1940 ars skolutrednings rådgivande nämnd. 
Stenografisk uppteckning. (SOU 1944:23) 
Deliberations of the advisory board of the 1940 School Com- 
mittee. Verbatim record. 
IV. Lürjungeurvalet till studielinjer med den nuvarande realskolans 
mal. Av Elisabeth Dahr. (SOU 1945:44) 
The pupils’ choice of streams with the present aims of the 
middle school. By Elisabeth Dahr. 
V. Skolungdomens vägledning till utbildning och yrke. Av Ejnar 
Neymark. (SOU 19945:43) 
" The guidance of schoolchildren to education and occupation. 
By Ejnar Neymark. 
VI. Sammanfattning av allmän organisationsplan. (SOU 1945:62) 


Summary of the general plan of organization. 
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2. Published by the 1946 School Commission 
1946 Ars skolkommissions betänkande med förslag till riktlinjer 
för det svenska skolväsendets utveckling. (SOU 1948:27) E 
Report of the 1946 School Commission, with proposals for 
the lines of development of the Swedish educational system. 


3. Published by the Royal Board of Education 


Skolóverstyrelsens utlåtande över vissa av 1940 ars skolutred- 
nings betünkanden och 1946 árs skolkommissions principbetün- 
kande jämte sammanfattning av avgivna yttranden. (SOU 1949: 
35) 
Pronouncements by the Royal Board of Education on certain 
of the reports of the 1940 School Committee and on the 
report of the 1946 School Commission, together with a sum- 
mary of official comments. 


4. Published by the Government 


Kungl. Maj:ts proposition till riksdagen angående riktlinjer för 
det svenska skolväsendets utveckling, given Stockholms slott den 
3 februari 1950 (Prop. 1950:70) 
H. M. the King's bill to parliament wilh proposals for the 
lines »of development of the Swedish educational system, 
given in the Royal Palace 3 February 1950. 
Kungl. Maj:ts proposition till riksdagen angående vissa riktlinjer 
för enhetsskolans ledning och lokala organisation, given Stock- 
holms slott den 3 mars 1950 (Prop. 1950:133) 
H.M. the King's bill to parliament with proposals for the 
administration and local organization of the comprehensive 
school, given in the Royal Palace 3 March 1950. 
Kungl. Maj:ts proposition till riksdagen angående riktlinjer för 
lärarutbildningens ordnande, given Stockholms slott den 31 mars 
1950 (Prop. 1950:219) e 
H. M. the King’s bill to parliament with proposals for the 
education and training of teachers, given in the Royal Palace 
81 March 1950. 


INTRODUCTION 


The most characteristic thing about the proposal for school-reform 
that has now been put forward is that it is a general long-term plan 
for the Swedish educational system. Pleas for the long-term planning 
of the educational system had been put forward long before our time. 
In the so-called »Committee of geniuses», which produced its report in 
1828, C. A. Agardh spoke for a proposal of this kind. In his final state- 
ment he complained that the committee had limited its work much too 
much to the consideration of immediate requirements. The whole ought 
to have been investigated, not merely the parts. It should have been 
incumbent on the committee »to determine in general terms the direc- 
tion in which all future improvements in the educational system ought 
to be made, rather than to determine the changes themselves; to draft 
a coherent conception of a school-system to which the Swedish system 
could finally, if ever so slowly, approximale itself, rather than merely 
to propound the improvements that can be considered necessary at the 
present moment or within the next five or ten years.» 

In the field of popular education, the statute of June 18th 1842 
implies a programme of this kind, the realization of which would have 
to extend over decades. The proposals of the statute were in many 
respects vague: nothing was prescribed about the length of the' period 
of schooling; the academic attainment required was defined only for 
those children who had to leave school after the minimum course; and 
parents could, if they wished, replace school-attendance by what was 
often inadequate education at home. Nevertheless, for a country where 
a great part of the population lived in poverty, it was an enormous 
undertaking. 

The speed at which the work of organization was carried out was of 
course governed by what was economically possible. But as early as 
1853 a stage had been reached where two-thirds of the children of 
school age were getting some kind of teaching at school. 

The lines sketched out in 1842 were gradually filled in, the organiza- 
tional framework obtained its concrete content and was broadened as 
new needs arose. In 1858 the infant-school was set up, with the func- 
tion of giving the beginners their first introduction to formal education; 
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“in 1878 the first standard pattern for education was prescribed, with 
the six-class school as the normal type; and in 1882 the compulsory 
school-age was defined by the stipulation that the school-age should 
be calculated from the year in which the child attained the age of 7 
to the year in which it attained the age of 14, both inclusive. Finally, 
following a parliamentary decision of the year 1936, the compulsory 
elementary school was extended by a seventh class; this development 
was practically completely carried through by the school-year 1948—49. 

Concurrently with this, the secondary departments of the elementary 
school were more and more expanded. The outstanding year in this 
development was 1918, when the various types of practical schools for 
young people now used were decided on by parliament. 

Moreover, the originally quite independent school-system . centred 
round the old grammar-schools (organized by Gustavus Adolphus and 
Queen Christina in the 17th century) was gradually linked more closely 
to the elementary schools. A beginning was made in 1894, when the 
requirements for entrance to the first form of the state secondary 
school were related to the curriculum of the elementary school. In 
1909, the »municipal intermediate-school» was established, on the 
foundation of the six-year elementary school, and, after further reforms 
in secondary education in 1927 and 19928, all types of »middle-school» 
are nowadays based on a four or six year elementary-school course. 
For a final step has recently been taken, by which, as from the present 
school-year, the entrance-examinations to the state secondary schools 
and equivalent types of school have been abolished for those pupils 


who have reached the prescribed standards in the appropriate class 
of the elementary school. 


The past century has thus seen the completion, by steady and tranquil 
progress, of the undertaking which, in simple forms and often under 
primitive conditions, was begun in the 1840’s at the behest of our first 
Elementary School Act. Behind us lies a period of development that is 
characterized by very palpable results in all fields of popular educa- 
tion, but also by a lingering dualism in the school-system and by a 
contrast between the grammar school, with its roots in the middle ages, 
and the elementary school. This dualism was perhaps defensible as long 
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as it was possible to draw a sharp line between the >official class» of 
scholars, priests and civil-servants on the one hand, and the broad 
masses of the people on the other, between academic education and 
the education of the ordinary citizen. In the course of the years, how- 
ever, this boundary has been more and more effaced. Popular educa- 
tion itself has been one of the forces contributing to this, as it has 
gradually raised the intellectual level of our people. But at the same 
time it has altered our assumptions about the organization and work of 
the school. A school-system that is to conform to the assumptions of 
our time cannot take over uncritically the heritage of the 19th century. 
It must build upon the common interests of the whole people rather 
than upon the particular interests of classes. The dualism in the school- 
system must give way to a higher degree of homogeneity. 

So radical a reform cannot be carried through at one stroke: it is 
rather a worthy object for the endeavours of a generation. It is not, of 
course, a question of carrying through an abstract principle without 
consideration of the consequences, but on the contrary of meeting the 
needs of the community more comprehensively, more flexibly and more 
effectively than has hitherto been possible. A reform of this kind neces- 
sarily has the character of a continuous process of re-moulding, in which 
first only the main organizational outlines and the general lines of 
development are drawn up, and then the details are tried out and the 
inner work takes shape in the course of a many-sided process of 
experiment. 

The need for a comprehensive review of the demands for reform and 
clear lines for a prospective reorganization has been particularly pro- 
minent during the past ten years. 


THE WORK OF INVESTIGATION 


The School Committee of 1940 


At the end of 1940, the Minister of Education in the then coalition 
government, Mr. Bagge, appointed a large committee of investigation 
charged with preparing a transformation of the Swedish school-system. 
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.The time is noteworthy. The second world-war had been in progress 
for more than a year, and heavy seas were running against our coasts. 
All the country’s resources were concentrated on the rearmament that 
was forced on us. It might have been expected that there would be no 
energy or interest left over for long-term work of cultural -change. 
There is, however, a logical connection. In the directive to the 1940 
School Committee it is pointed out that in the long run a small nation 
like ours cannot hold its own in the sharp competition between ths 
nations merely by quantitative resources. What is Jacking in quanuy 
must be made up for in quality. We must therefore direct our energies 
lowards safeguarding and developing our people's intellectual assets. 
>And the nearest means to hand is the improvement of the mental and 
physical education of our youth by the furthering of our educational 
system.» It was therefore quite logical to plan a cultural rearmament 
alongside our military rearmament. 

Moreover the educational situation itself demanded strong measures. 
A succession of unsolved educational problems had piled up, and it was 
thought convenient to solve them all at one sweep. At the same time 
a review of the school-organization should be undertaken with a view 


to achieving greater homogeneity and better contact between the dif- 


ferent types of school and a better approximation of the actu 
theoretical opportunities for education. 


The School Committee consisted of ex 
types of school and educ: 


self sat as chairm: 
and 1947 w 


al to the 


perts representing the different 
ational interests in the country. Mr. Bagge him- 
an. The work covered a wide field, and between 1943 
as published a long succession of reports, some of them very 
comprehensive, altogether occupying more than 4,000 pages. They 
contain a careful analysis of the history of the Swedish educational 
system, its present structure, its current problems, and the tendencies 
of its development. In addition the reports contain — apart from a 
number of proposals for immediate reforms, several of which have 
already been carried out — a detailed survey 
tion of the future, as the Committee imagines it: more homogeneous, 
modernized and democratic. By means of this preparatory work, a 


stable and solid foundation has been laid for further work on school- 
reform. 


of the school-organiza- 
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The School Commission of 1946 


The 1940 School Committee was essentially a specialist body. Since 
it was considered that, before any final decision was taken, the Com- 
mittee's proposals should be examined from a general political view- 
point, a new school-committee was appointed in January 1946. Right 
from the beginning it had been intended that the material from the big 
expert investigation should be revised by a parliamentary commission 
before a bill was laid before parliament: for the school, of course, is 
not merely an affair for experts and educationalists; it is also something 
that in a high degree concerns the whole nation. 

The parliamentary school-committee, which took the name »the 1946 
School Commission», consists mainly of laymen, representing the 
political parties in parliament. Since October 1946, when Mr. Erlander 
became Prime minister, Mr. Josef Weijne, Minister of Education, has 
been chairman of the School Commission, and Professor Ingemar Dü- 
ring its vice chairman. The Commission has made various recommenda- 
tions to His Majesty, several of which have led to provisional reforms. 
In June 1948 it was able to issue its principal report, laying down the 
general lines for a radical school-reform. 'The report also contains pro- 
posals about the training of teachers. The Commission is still at work. 


The Bill and the Parliament Act 


In accordance with Swedish custom, the school-report was sent to 
various authorities for comment. These comments have been worked 
over by the Royal Board of Education, and, together with its own 
opinion, have formed the basis of the bill laid before the 1950 session 
of parliament. It is this bill which is presented in this book in highly 
abridged form. 

On May 26, 1950, the bill was unanimously passed by parliament. 
Many representatives of a more conservative opinion stressed the necess- 
ity of conducting the experiments and the research-work impartially 
and evaluating its results without any bias. In the first and most im- 
portant section of the parliamentary act a reservation to this effect was 
included. It runs as follows: 
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»Measures shall be taken to introduce, within a period to be later 
determined, of a nine-year compulsory comprehensive school, de- 
d—in so far as the projected experiments demonstrate its ex- 
nin y—to re lace the elementary school, the continuation school, 
omui aged: school, the municipal intermediate school, and 
the middle school. ) . . 
All-round experiments shall be carried out concerning suitable 
forms of work for the comprehensive school, as for instance con- 
cerning differentiation of the pupils and the curriculum into streams 
in view of differences of bent among the pupils, concerning the work 
inside the school, and concerning the acceptance of pupils into the 
comprehensive school on the basis of a school-maturity examination. 


Experiments shall also be conducted with different forms of practical 
middle schools.» 


This should be compared with the corresponding sections of the Re- 
commendations of the Minister of Education, given at the end of this 
book, p. 164. As for the rest of the Recommendations, they were all 
accepted with some minor modifications. 


In his concluding address Mr. Tage Erlander, the Prime Minister, 


established the fact that this unanimous parliamentary decision was a 
historical vote and marked the dawn of a new era in the educational 
history of Sweden. 

In December 1950 the two bills with ‘proposals for the administration 
and local organization of the comprehensive school and for the educa- 


tion and training of teachers were passed by parliament. These bills will 
not be dealt with in the present survey. 


SECTION I 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL AGE 


1 Present conditions and tendencies 


(a) The scope of compulsory education 

Compulsory education is usually given entirely in the elementary 
school and the continuation school. However, a considerable number of 
pupils, before they are above compulsory school age, transfer to various 
types of secondary school. 

As a rule, the elementary school provides a seven-year course, but, 
after permission has been obtained from His Majesty, a longer com- 
pulsory course may be arranged. The first two classes, where elemen- 
tary instruction is given, together make up the infant school. The re- 
maining classes make up the elementary school proper. In most school- 
districts the school-year lasts 39 weeks, but in a small number is only 


36 weeks 4 days. 

The continuation school normally provides, for pupils who in the 
normal way have obtained a leaving-certificate from the seventh class, 
a yearly course with 180 hours of instruction. Pupils who have obtained 
a leaving-certificate from a compulsory eighth or ninth class in one 
of the main types of elementary school are exempted from attendance 
at the continuation school. 

The compulsory school-age in the elementary school is still reckoned 
from the calendar year in which the child reaches the age of 7 to the 
calendar year in which it reaches the age of 14, both inclusive. A pupil, 
however, who in that time does not attain the prescribed academic 
standard must attend school until the end of the school-year in which 
he reaches the age of 15. Continuation school is compulsory up to the 


age of 18. 
3 The Swedish School-Reform 
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The child can go to school in the year in which it reaches the age 
of 6, if ils parents so wish, and if the child is found by tests and 
medical-examination to be ripe for school. If, however, the child does 
not reach the age of 6 until after July 1st, the consent of the elementary- 
School inspector must also be obtained. On the other hand, entry to 
School can be postponed for a year, if the child is not sufficiently 
mature. 

In a small number of school-districts, at present not more than about 
twenty, there is a secondary department in the elementary school, 
which is usually voluntary and based upon the seventh class of the 
elementary school. Pupils who pass through the year's course of the 
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secondary department, corresponding to the eighth class, are thereby 
exempted from attending continuation school. In many school-districts, 
the time has been considered ripe for the establishment of the com- 
pulsory eight-year school. The present breakdown of pupils between 
6, 7 and 8 year courses is set out in the following table: 


6 year 7 year 8 year 
Pupils %o Pupils |  %o Pupils eo 
1,840 0.3 460,701 83.0 92.470 16.7 | 


(b) Subjects taught in the elementary school 


According to the Elementary Schools Act of 1921, the compulsory 
subjects in the infant school are religious knowledge, Swedish, arith- 
metic, study of the local district, with excursions and practical exercises, 
singing, and physical training. The same subjects are found in the 
elementary school proper. In the fourth class, however, study of the 
local district is replaced by geography, nature-study, history and draw- 
ing, and instruction in mathematics is extended to include geometry. 
To these are added gardening, if suitable land is available. With per- 
mission from the Board of Education, instruction in a foreign language 
(English) can be arranged in the seventh and eighth classes. 

Furthermore, insofar as circumstances permit, instruction must be 
arranged in handwork for boys and girls who apply to participate in 
it, and (at the elementary-school stage) instruction in domestic subjects 
for those girls who apply for and obtain permission to participate. If 
the school-district so decides, handwork and domestic subjects can be 


made compulsory. 


(c) The continuation school 

According to the Continuation Schools Act of 1918, it is the task of 
this school, as a practical school for young people, to lay the founda- 
tions for their future occupations and to promote their future efficiency 
as citizens, while at the same time aiming at widening their general 
education and encouraging their moral development. 
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The continuation school can be either vocationally biassed or general. 
The subjects taught in the vocationally-biassed continuation school are 
vocational knowledge, civics and Swedish; and in the general continua- 
tion school, civics, Swedish and nature-study. In both types there is 
also found a certain amount of handicrafts, gardening and physical 
training. 

The education given, moreover, must spring from the working-life 
and the environment of the pupils, and rest to the greatest possible 
extent on the experience that the latter bring from their practical work. 
As far as possible, the work must take into account the peculiar pro- 
blems of the transitional age at which the pupils find themselves, and 
try to satisfy the need for independence and for individual activity 
that is characteristic of that age. Since, at the time when they are 
attending continuation school, the pupils are often faced with the 
problem of choosing their profession or occupation, they should also 
be given vocational guidance; the Act goes on to say that the school, 
in consultation with the employment-exchange organization, should be 
able to help the pupil to get a job in the type of work for which he is 
best qualified. . 

In the vocationally biassed schools, the key Subject of vocational 
knowledge takes up about half the timetable. Instruction in this subject 
must be centred round a certain occupation or &roup of occupations. 
It is concerned with the general conditions of the occupation, its tech- 
nique, raw materials and products; with the relevant parts of other 
subjects, such as nature-study, arithmetic, book-keeping and draughts- 
manship, all in the degree to which they are important for the occupa- 
tion; and also with occupational hygiene and industrial legislation. The 
instruction is usually instruction about the occupation rather than in- 
struction in its practice, but where the necessary conditions exist, prac- 
tical work can also be undertaken in the school workshop. The instruc- 
tion of girls in domestic science should, unless there are exceptional 
circumstances, be associated with work in the school kitchen. 


The Continuation Schools Act shows a clear preference for the voca- 
tionally-biassed school: wherever the necessary 


of this type should be established. Ev 
Schools, 


conditions exist, a school 


en the general continuation 
Says the Act, should have a practical bias. Where conditions 
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are suitable, instruction is given about the local industries and about 
various occupations, partly in preparation for the pupil’s choice of 
vocation. The teaching of nature-study is adjusted to suit the working- 
life of the district, and has different form and content in industrial 
and in agricultural areas. The pupils are given practice in filling in 
forms, book-keeping and making income-taxe returns, and in carrying 
out tasks involving the practical use of writing and arithmetic. When 
they leave the continuation school, they can often keep their written 


work as a model for future use. 


(d) The apprentice school 

In a way, the apprentice school occupies an intermediate position 
between the compulsory elementary schools and the voluntary voca- 
tional schools: by decision of the appropriate local authority, it.can be 
made compulsory for certain groups of young people. The period of 
compulsory attendance, however, can never extend beyond the age of 18. 

The apprentice school is a practical vocational school for young 
people. It is intended for young people who have finished continua- 
working in handicraft-trades, industry, commerce 
ain cases entrance can be granted before 
n carried out, and 


tion school and are 
or domestic service, but in cert 
the compulsory continuation-school course has bee: 
in that case the apprentice school takes the place of the continuation- 
school course. In the apprentice school, the pupil acquires the theore- 
tical knowledge for his occupation, parallel to the practical skill that 
he is gaining by work in the occupation. The instruction is spread over 
two years, with a school-year of 8 or at the most 9 months, and, as 
a rule, 8 to 12 hours’ instruction a week. The work of the school is 
carried out in the afternoons, or is otherwise arranged so as not to 
encroach on working-time in the occupation. Instruction is free. Pupils 
usually enter the school at the age of fifteen or about a year later. 
According to the Vocational Schools Act of 1921, the pupils should 
be divided into groups, each connected with a certain occupation. If the 
number of pupils belonging to the same occupation is less than 5, 
mixed groups may be formed. The subjects taught vary, since the pupils 
belong to different trades or industries, or to commerce or domestic 
work. The course must always be limited to a few subjects central to 
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the occupation, to which can be added voluntary subjects; in some 

` cases the vocational instruction also includes practical work. Only that 
part of each subject is included which can facilitate the correct per- 
formance of the practical work of the occupation, or make its details 
more comprehensible. Above all, the instruction must be given in such 
a way as to promote interest in the work of the occupation and thereby 
increase the pupil’s pleasure in his work and increase its socially edu- 
cational value, 

The apprentice school in its orginal form has gradually given way to 
more limited apprentice courses. There is no general directive about 
the scope of these courses. As a rule, they can be arranged in such 
a way that the participants need only commit themselves to four hours’ 
work a week. Alongside the apprentice schools are also found courses 
for adults, i.e. for workers who have reached the age of 8, and so 
cannot any longer be Considered as juveniles. 

In the academic year 1947—48, the number of pupils in the appren- 
lice courses was 25,077, and in the courses for adults, 31,860. A con- 
siderable number of them took part in more than one course. 


(e) The secondary schools 
‘Organization and number of pupils 

Among the secondary schools that accept pupils of compulsory school 
age, the middle school is the most important. Other schools in this 
category are the municipal intermediate School, the municipal girls" 
school, the people's secondary School, the practical intermediate School, 
and various types of private secondary school. 

The state secondary schools are partly higher state secondary schools, 
which include a gymnasium as well as a middle school, and partly 
middle schools without gymnasium. Most of them are coeducational 
schools, but in the bigger towns there are also state secondary schools 
reserved for boys only or girls only. The number of higher state se- 
condary schools is at present 67, and the number of middle schools 
without gymnasium 152. 

Since 1928, transfer from the elementary school to the middle school 
has been possible at two levels: the middle school has a five year course, 
based on the fourth class of the main types of elementary school, and a 
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sixth class. At present, both courses 


[our year course, based on their 
-year course alone in 139, 


are found in 65 secondary schools, the four 
and the five-year course alone in 15. The school year is 38 weeks long, 


Not counting the time for entrance and promotion examinations. 

All middle schools have a stream that gives a general education. 
whether or not they are connected with a gymnasium. In addition, 41 
Secondary schools include an jncorporated practical stream, usually a 
commercial stream. The practical stream consists of a two-year course 
Parallel to the two highest classes of the »middle school». 

In autumn 1948, the number of pupils in the five-year stream was 
28,903, in the four-year stream 30,114, and in the incorporated practical 
Stream 799. 

According to the Secondar 
School, is to give, over and a 


y Schools Act, the object of the middle 
bove the work of the elementary school, 
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a general education in citizenship. In the practical stream, moreover, 


is given a practical education bearing on some particular occupation or 
group of occupations, 


The teaching must aim at a harmonious development of the pupil's 
talents, and strive to awaken his desire to work and to develop his 
ability to work by himself. The teacher must use the teaching methods 
that best further this end while at the same time suiting his own bent 
and the nature of the different subjects. As much of the work as pos- 
sible must be carried out in the school. 


Compulsory subjects in the general stream of the »middle school» are 
religious knowledge. Swedish, English, German, history with civics, 
geography, mathematics, biology with hygiene, physics, and chemistry. 
English is begun as the first foreign language in the first class, and is 
compulsory for three years. In the two highest classes, French is also 
taught; this subject is not compulsory, but it is chosen by more than 
two-thirds of the pupils, and knowledge in the subject is required for 
entrance into the gymnasium. ^ 


The practical subjects in the middle school are handwriting, draw- 


ing, music, physical training with games and athletics, handicrafts, 
domestic science. 


and 


According to a recently issued edict, the number of hours per week 
in the middle school is to be reduced, and at the same time the teaching 
of French begun a year later. The cut applies mainly to the »academic» 
subjects. In contrast, domestic science and boys’ handicrafts are to be 
given a firmer position, and the former is to be broadened by a course 
in household knowledge, which is to be compulsory both for boys and 
for girls. Where circumstances permit, boys are also to be 
attend the practical instruction in domestic science. 


allowed to 


The incorporated practical stream occurs mostly in small places, 


where there can be no question of establishing a »practical intermediate 
school». 


For pupils in the highest class of the general stream, the school- 
leaving examination is arranged at the end of the spring term. This 
consists of written examinations in Swedish, English, German and 


mathematics, but the examinee is only obliged to take the examination 
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in Swedish and two of the other subjects. The oral examination consists 
of an examination in four subjects. Similarly, for pupils in the highest 
class of the practical stream, a practical school-leaving examination is 
arranged. In 1948, the total number of candidates who passed the 
general school-leaving examination, either in different types of school 
or privately, amounted to 8,668, and of those who passed the practical 
school-leaving examination to 1,307. 

In the state secondary schools, the percentage of failures in the school- 
leaving examination in the spring terms of 1944—48 was between the 
limits of 5.8-9.2 per cent, with about 0.9 per cent in the oral examina- 
tion. The average age of the successful candidates in the spring term 
1948 was 16.9. 

The pupils pay to the sch 
to school, but which is usually about 40-50 
£2-15-0 to £3-10-0) for a fully paying pupil. 
exempted from payment on a means test. 


ool a termly fee which varies from school 
Swedish crowns (about 
Needy pupils are 


The municipal intermediate school represents the same general type 
of school as the four-year middle school. The curricula and time- 
tables are identical. What distinguishes them is the school’s status from 
the economic and administrative point of view. At present the number 
of municipal intermediate schools is 32. In the autumn term of 1948, 
the number of pupils amounted to 4,470, and the number of pupils who 


Passed the school-leaving examination in 1948 to 1,753. 

According to the Act of 1928, the municipal quus school has as its 
Purpose the providing of an opportunity for girls to receive a higher 
level of education in citizenship, with a special view to the particular 
Needs of girls, and at the same time the preparation of the pupils, to 
à greater or less extent, for practical work, especially in the home. 


At present the number of such schools is 47. In the autumn term of 
1948, the number of pupils amounted to 16,254. — —" 
At th pjects are the same as in i 

he lower stage, the su5j ule, German is taken as the 


English is the first foreign language. As à 7». 
a voluntary third language upon entry 


Second language and French as 
to the highest class of the lower stage- 
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At the higher stage, hygiene and household accounts appear as new 
compulsory subjects, and, in the theoretical stream, Psychology as an 
optional subject. The commonest optional subjects are languages and 
mathematics. The timetable of the practical stream includes a number 
of practical household subjects: needlework, we. 
and child-care. 

Pupils who leave from the theoretical stream 
entire course obtain, without any special examin 
ficate which is equivalent to the so-called »nor 
In 1947, 1,288 girls reached »normal-school stan 
the course in the municipal girls’ school. In t 


aving, domestic Science, 


after completing the 
ation, a leaving-certi- 
mal-school standard». 
dard» after completing 
he same year, 41 girls 
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obtained the leaving-certificate from the practical stream. The average 
age for leaving is probably about 18.1. 

As in the »municipal intermediate school, instruction is given free 
unless the regulations of the school provide otherwise. 


The people's secondary school is a relatively old type of school, 
decided upon by parliament as long ago as 1858. From the beginning 
its purpose was to give to the gifted child from the working-classes the 
necessary preliminary knowledge to enable him to carry on his studies 
by himself later. ` 

Like the continuation school, the 
either general or vocationally-biassed. 
one-year classes. The school-year must 
commonly, especially in the four-class schools, 
longer. 

The subjects in which instruction is given must be limited to those 
especially suitable for a practical school for young people; however, 
they must in any case include Swedish, and also, in the vocationally- 
biassed schools, one or more vocational subjects. 

In its original form, the people's secondary school never had any 
great number of pupils. Its historical importance, however, cannot dE 
estimated mérely from the number of pupils: for ine general people's 
Secondary school paved the way for the municipal intermediate school, 
and the vocationally-biassed for the practical intermediate school. 


people's secondary school can be 
It contains, at the most, four 
be at least 36 weeks long, but 
is a couple of weeks 


The practical intermediate school is regulated by the relevant portions 
of the same statute as the people's secondary schools, but there are 


Special provisions relating to the admission, promotion and examination 


of pupils. 
a termediate schools is 18, with 


At pr ber of practical in 
pa SRM term of 1948. They are all four- 


lly divided into a commercial stream, 
stream. Their studies are completed 


a total of 7,103 pupils in the a 
class schools. The pupils are usua 
a technical stream, and a domestic 
by the taking of the practical school 

In the commercial stream are taug 
School subjects) book-keeping; pusiness-c 


-leaving examination. 
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Practical intermediate school 
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work, commercial theory, commercial law, and shorthand and type- 
writing. Commercial arithmetic may rank as a separate subject, but in 
some schools is treated as a special branch of mathematics. In the same 
way, the knowledge of commodities is usually combined with geography 
or chemistry. In a few schools, buying and selling technique is also 
studied. Instruction in French is appreciably rarer than in the general 
line of the middle school. In drawing, more time is given than in the 
middle school to engrossment and to handwriting, 


In the technical ‘stream, special weight js given to mathematics, 
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physics, and chemistry. In addition, the stream is characterized by the 
technically-biassed subjects of engineering, building technique, draughts- 
manship and workshop-practice. Subsidiary subjects are mechanics with 
theory of tenacity, knowledge of materials, and industrial economics. 


There is no instruction in French, and instruction in biology only in 


some of the schools. 

In the domestic stream the timetable includes the usual academic 
subjects, with especial prominence for needlework and domestic science. 
Sometimes, subsidiary courses are given in child-care and home nursing. 
On the whole, less time is given to the humanities in the practical inter- 
mediate school and in the incorporated practical stream of the state 
secondary school than in the middle school. Instruction in physical 
training, with games and athletics, is compulsory in all practical inter- 
mediate schools. 

The practical school-leaving examination is no less stringent in its 
requirements than the general school-leaving examination. In the com- 
mercial stream there are practical examinations in book-keeping and 
shorthand, and compulsory written examinations in Swedish, German, 
and English; in the technical stream, practical exerting ons in engi- 
heering, building-technique and workshop-practice, and vatten exa- 
minations in Swedish, physics, and one foreign language; in the dome- 
Stic stream, practical examinations in domestic geicnoe and needlework, 
and written examinations in the same subjects as in the general school- 
leaving examination. The curriculum laid down last autumn, however, 
stipulates a reduction in the number of examination-subjects. As in the 
general stream, the oral examination consists of phort examinations in 
four subjects. In 1948, the number of pupils in these schools who 
passed the practical school-leaving examination was 933. B hs eg 
terms of 1944—48, the percentage of failures lay betwen t. and 9. ^ 
With about 0.6 per cent in the oral exa In the spring term o 
1948, the average age of successful cand 
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The private secondary school, which takes people of compulsory 
school age, usually do not differ much from the corresponding state 
and ‘municipal schools in the matter of curriculum and school organiza- 
tion. A number of them supplement the public educational system in 
places where the state does not provide education of the type in question, 
or where the number of school-places available is insufficient. Others 
are boarding-schools, which take, among others, the children of Swedes 
living abroad, children from the countryside, and children with peculiar 
home-circumstances. Two or three of the private secondary schools 
have a shorter and more compressed curriculum than the state second- 
ary schools, and are designed particularly for somewhat older, gifted, 
and ambitious pupils who for various reasons must complete their 
studies quickly. 

In the autumn term of 1948, the private secondary schools super- 
intended by the Board of Education had 2,969 pupils in streams 
roughly corresponding to the five-year middle-school, 898 in streams 
roughly corresponding to the four-year middle-school, and 1,329 in 
streams corresponding to the girls’ secondary school. In the calendar 
year 1948, 233 pupils passed the school-leaving examination, and 161 
reached »normal-school standard.» 

The termly fees vary, but for a fully-paying pupil they can be very 
considerable. According to statistics issued by the 1944 treasury-com- 
mittee for private secondary schools, the termly fees in the state-aided 
private secondary schools varied, in the academic year 1947-48, from 
20 to 300 crowns (approximately £ 1-10-0 to £ 20-15-0) for the middle- 
school and girls’ secondary school level, and from 120 to 350 crowns 
(approximately £8-5-0 to £24) for the »gymnasium» level, excluding 
boarding-fees. At one of the schools, tuition was free. 


The pupils 


Up to 1927, the state secondary schools were reserved for boys. On 
the whole, the girls were restricted to the girls’ secondary schools. Since 
1927 practically all Swedish schools have been coeducational. 
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Number of pupils in the secondary schools, 1948 


Type of school Boys Girls 
Stat 
oui secondary schools (excluding gymnasium).. 34217 25,801 
i nicipal intermediate schools .. 1,929 2,541 
x girls’ schools ragavo Minin = 16,254 
ople’s secondary schools: general AL ee» #1566 1,587 
Prac " E y 5 vocationally-biassed. - 364 1,042 
c intonmediate schools arae ssu TN 3,240 3,863 
( ate secondary boys’ schools and mixed schools 
ec cinding gymnasium) . -eet RN e: 2,077 1.247 
DR intermediate schools ...:-:50007777777 276 250 
vate secondary girls' schools (excluding gymna- 
STUN) L.ncevesceseec mE Sagre — 1,346 
Total 43,969 53,931 
Pe 
reentage of total school population «:::777777 44.6 55.4 
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given, on the one hand, the average intelligence-quotient arrived at, and, 
on the other hand, the upper and lower decil, i.e. the border-line figures 
that divide the best and worst 10 per cent from the remaining 80 per 
cent in the middle. For the whole of the material, the intelligence- 
quotient is 100; as might be expected, it lies higher, on the average, for 
those who have continued their studies in gymnasia and universities 
than for those included in this table. 


Intelligence-quotients for certain groups of young men according 
to measurements made on enlistment in 1945 


Educational level Upper decil | Average | Lower decil 
(1) Elementary school 113 97 gå 
(2) Middle-school without school- 
leaving certificate 121 108 97 
(3) Schóol-leaving certificate 129 114 107 


Note: More detailed information about the basis of later measurements 
can be found in Husén’s book, »Begàvning och miljó», Stockholm 1948, 


In the elementary-school group there is undoubtedly, despite the lower 
average figure, a by no means inconsiderable number of conspicuously 
gifted young men: Husén mentions, among other things, that in the best 
1 per cent of the group, no less than 20 (out of 440) had only been to 

. elementary school. The relatively high average intelligence-quotient for 
the group that passed the school-leaving examination is undoubtedly 
due mainly to the process of sifting that begins immediately after 
transfer to the middle school and continues right through the school. 
The figures in the table may of course have also been affected by in- 
evitable deficiencies in the method of investigation: experts have stressed 
the fact that it is practically impossible to construct a test that measures 
purely innate ability quite independently of environmental influences. 
Husén himself considers, too, that in some degree the test probably 
favours those with a longer school education. Finally, it must be strongly 
emphasized that the progress that a given individual makes in his 
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studies is not determined only by his intelligence, but also by his am- 
bition, perseverance and powers of concentration, and also by the en- 
vironmental conditions under which he works. The figures in the table 
should, however, be useful as an extremely rough indication of the 
distribution of intelligence among the various groups of juveniles. 

One of the results of the investigation appears to be especially worthy 


of attention in the present context. The lower decil for the middle-school 


group lies in Husén’s material at an intelligence-quotient as high as 107, 
which implies that not more than 10 per cent of those who have passed 
amination have succeeded in doing so with an 


the school-leaving ex 
his is true, a boy with an I. Q. 


intelligence-quotient of 107 or less. If tl 
of 100, which is the average figure in a random group, has very small 
Prospects of getting even as far as the first secondary-school examina- 
tion, 

According to Husén, the proportion of the population that has an I. Q. 
above 107 is 33 per cent, and so it could be said with a certain. amount 
of justice that the middle-school in its present form is designed only 
for the most talented third of the Swedish people. This also tallies with 
the characterization of the middle school given by the 1940 School 
Committee. »It addresses itself,» says the committee, »to a clientèle 
with marked gifts for study, and consequently wally the power to absorb 
the comprehensive theoretical knowledge that it imparts at such a high 
tempo. Pupils who enter the middle school without possessing the 
Tequisite powers of study find that they are unable to continue to 


the end.» 


In autumn term 1948, 31.7 


Various types of secondary school. : 3 
Pansion of the present middle-school organisation together with the 


retention of the standards that it has hitherto demanded of its pupils 
cannot provide a solution to the much wider problem of popular educa- 
tion, which has arisen as a result of the striving of all Strata of the 
Population, which is becoming ever more prominent in our time, for 


an improved équipment of knowledge as a start in life. 


per cent of a year’s batch transferred to 
It is clear that a quantitative ex- 


1 The Swedish School-Reform , 
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2 The aim of the school 


The discussion of the aim of the school has shown what multifarious 
requirements must be met by the school of our times, if it is really to 
fulfil the whole of its function in the modern community. The new aims 
are a quite obvious consequence of the social progress of our time, and 
the new ways a quite natural continuation of the old. 


In many respects, the demands on the school are unchanged. It must 
still give some of the things that properly belong to childhood, song 
and story, playing and poetry, and it must still diligently drill in the 
fundamental technical skills, reading, writing and arithmetic; it must 


imprint them so indelibly that the proficiency becomes permanent. 


Teaching-methods can vary from subject to subject. Subjects like 


foreign languages and mathematics, and to a considerable degree also 


Swedish, must, now as formerly, aim at giving certain secure, easily- 


mobilized skills and knowledge, which will be ready to hand when 
required in practical life; they certainly cannot always be replaced by 
later study in libraries and reference-books. 

The remaining subjects, which have as their special purpose the 
orientating of the child in the world around him, 


must primarily be 
directed to broadening his range of vision as he g 


rows older, and to 
providing material for his imagination, while at the same time making 


their indispensable contribution to his general education in citizenship. 
Within these subjects, the same grasp of the knowledge and ability to 
reproduce it cannot reasonably be demanded of the pupils, for one 
thing because, in certain fields, no more than a glimpse can be giyen 
of a sphere of work where facts and data very rapidly become out of 
date. In such cases, the teacher should try primarily to give the pupils 
an understanding of the nature of the subject and its methods of work, 
and to indicate to them easily accessible sources of information on the 
subject. An attempt to lay too heavy a burden on the memory may be 


Positively harmful. The material of the course must thus be constantly 
winnowed and renewed. A touch of r 
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masses of knowledge, or that the orie 
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neglects the community that is coming into being for the one that has 
Passed away. 

In a school that is designed for everybody, the demand for knowledge 
with a practical utility is, for quite natural reasons, increased. The 
choice of subjects and items for the curriculum and of methods of 
teaching must be more definitely and purposefully directed towards 
giving the pupils knowledge that will be of obvious use to them in 
everyday life and in their future work. This demand on the school is 
the reason for the insertion of practical subjects in the curriculum, but 
ìt also affects, in greater or less degree, the other subjects of the com- 
Pulsory school, and must leave its mark on their syllabuses. 
dge given by a school may be, a reform 


However valuable the knowle å 
all at a more far-reaching 


of the work of the school must aim first of 
Personal influence on the young. The inculcation of the technical skills 
that form the foundation of civilization is certainly a central task of 
teaching, but the goal of education has not been achieved if, after the 
Pupil has left school, these skills are not used for significant purposes: 
The ability to read is now universal in Sweden, but all too few use it 
Seriously to widen their horizon and increase their knowledge. In future, 
the schoo] must do everything in its power to give the young the habits 
and the interest that are necessary prerequisites if the technical skills 
Are to be a real benefit to them in life. The school must know how to 
Show the way from the ABC-book to the world of books, to the school 
library and the public library, to study-circles and other educational 
Activities, to the general interests that arise in the vocation and the 


community, 
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hitherto done. In the teaching of civics, but also in other contexts, the 
child must be brought, in a simple, easily-comprehensible, concrete 
way, to understand those aspects of the work of the community that 
are suited to his age. The pupils must gradually learn something of 
the practical reasons for the organization and ordinances of society, 
and of the needs that lie behind its institutions, and perhaps also learn 
to realize that the resources of the community are not inexhaustible 
and that joint work is needed from everybody if they are to improve 
and increase. If the school-work is organized well, it should not be 
impossible to make it clear that more can be accomplished when men 
co-operate than when each individual limits himself to his own re- 
sources. In this education for society and for social co-operation, there 
is also an element of character-building. It should be easier than form- 
erly to bring into the work of the school an education in ethics, which 
appeals to the best in young people. 

Teaching with the objects just sketched out must necessarily depart 
more or less from the traditional methods of class-room teaching. It 
must contain elements of individual work and group work, and above 
all base itself more on the individual activity of the pupil than was 
possible with class-room teaching carried out on the old pattern. Such 
methods of teaching by no means need imply that the teacher lets go 
of the reins and leaves the way open to uncontrollable licence, Authority 
cannot be avoided in education; the personal authority of the teacher 
is in fact a prerequisite for the child’s confidence in him and so a 
necessary condition for any profound education—even an education 
for freedom. Equally little is it necessary that freer methods of teach- 
ing shall weaken the authority of society over the child. In the long 
run, blind submission to the authority of society is inferior to social 
solidarity based on an insight into the reasons for society and on an 
entry into the life of the community. 


In a democratic country like Sweden, there can be no question of 
standardizing teaching. Each teacher must have freedom to find his 
way forward to the methods that suit him best. No object can be 
completely attained, no one method is a hundred per cent successful. 
But when the development of the school is in question, it should not 
be overlooked that even partial successes have their value. Every piece 
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education ought not to be so adjusted that there is time in the school 
of the ordinary citizen for the study of a foreign language. 


The need for a high standard of Popular education is recognized. 
The question now is, not whether an extension of the period of com- 
pulsory education should be set up as a long-term objective, but rather 
how much this Period can be extended during the time that, at the 
present juncture, can be the concern of practical politics. 

The consideration of the length of the compulsory school period must 
have as its background a stocktaking of the demands made upon the 
instruction given in the school. Among these is the demand that the 
school shall teach the pupils skills in Swedish and mathematics that 
they will not forget and that they will be able to use. A sure command 
of Swedish in speech and writing is also incontestably one of the pre- 
requisites for the individual citizen's achievement to reach the level of 
his mental gifts and personal qualifications. Mathematics is a key- 
subject for later studies and at the same time a skill that will be of 
continual use to many men in practical life. One of the essential tasks 
of the school is to give the young the good grounding they need in 
these subjects, 

The proposal by both committees that, by a more copious reading of 
Danish and Norwegian in the elementary school, contacts should be 
facilitated for the next generation with our nearest neighbours, and 
that, by instruction in English, a broad highway should be opened to 
the rest of the civilized world, has gained universal support in the com- 
ments on their reports. 

There is unanimity on the need for more teaching in the school about 
the social environment. What is needed is concrete teaching about 
concrete things, planned in such a way that it gives the child a genuine 
start in the life of the community, 

The concrete approach must also be encouraged in the scientific 
subjects. Biology, physics and chemistry are subjects of essential im- 
portance in a country where the soil and the forests still provide the 
livelihood of enormous sections of the population, and in an age when 
technical and mechanical aids of various kinds are coming more and 


more into prominence. Whatever concrete experience the school can 


give of these subjects in a real context is, in the long run, of much 
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also seems to give a very good indication of the order of magnitude of 
the economic support that may be considered. 

The reform here Tecommended is a tremendous undertaking in more 
than one respect, and will undoubtedly have more extensive repercus- 
sions on social conditions than any earlier school-reform of this century. 
A number of questions present themselves: Can we afford all this? Can 
we produce the buildings and train the teachers that will be required? 
Can our economic life Spare the labour-power of the 14 to 15-year-olds? 

There can be no doubt that great exertions are called for if, during 
the next ten years, when the large age-groups born in the early 1940's 
are beginning to surge through the schools, adequate provision is to 
be made for the needs of the rising generation. But it cannot be an 
insoluble problem, at least if we dare to count on a continued process 
of peaceful development in Sweden. The biggest age-group of the 1940's 


did not consist of more than about 135,000 live births; the first time 
this number of children was 


reached in Sweden was as long ago as 
1864, and even as late as 19 


01-10 the average number of live births 
“per year lay above this figure. It is possible that we shall not be able, 
in all respects, to give the large age-groups of the 40's the education 
we should wish, but we Should at any rate be able, even during the next 


len years, to maintain the Swedish educational System at, on the whole, 
à satisfactory level. 


In view of these difficulties it does not appear possible to lay down 
any definite period of time for the carrying through of the school- 
reform. The goal must be decided on now, but the time for its realiza- 
lion cannot in all cases be fixed until the somewhat lengthy 
work is completed and the Situation is clearer as regards the availa- 
bility of teachers and other prerequisites. On the whole, a reform on 
the scale now planned cannot be carried out accurately to a limetable, 
but must accommodate itself to the means of the community, which 
change with changing circumstances. It goes without saying that 
certain broad control must be exercised ov 
plan, so that the limited resources available 
where they are most needed. 
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4 The Comprehensive School 
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tion of the syllabus in the four lowest classes, without any organiza- 
tionally visible differentiation apart from special classes for backward 
children. By means of the examination for testing readiness to enter 
school, a certain levelling-out should be achieved regarding the starting- 
level. Continued adaptation to the peculiar characteristics of each pupil 
should be attained by means of »individualization» within the frame- 
work of the class. 

In the fifth class English should be introduced into the timetable. 
Since it is difficult, when teaching beginners in a language, to carry 
individual treatment very far, at any rate if the number of pupils in 
the class is large, a differentiation of the pupils into »sets» will be 
found desirable in this subject. In this case the pupils in each class 
who after a term, or possibly a considerably shorter period, show them- 
selves to be the best at English are put together in one set just for 
lessons in this one subject, and the less advanced pupils are gathered 
together in other sets. 'The same result can be obtained by an arrange- 
ment by which the pupils in the same class are divided into groups 
according to their linguistic ability, each group being given special 
instruction suited to its standard. In other subjects the usual class- 
divisions are retained, and the curriculum is adapted to the powers of 
the pupil by means of individual attention and work. 


In the seventh class, the commission proposes that a differentiation 
of subjects should be introduced, intended as an organizational adapta- 
tion to different types of talent. A number of subjects are still com- 
pulsory for everybody, among them the practical subject of household 
knowledge (with small repairs). But in addition, each pupil has one 
optional subject, which can be German, or a practical Swedish course, 
or an additional practical course. Instruction in German in class 7 is 
a beginners’ course; the course in Swedish gives opportunities, among 
other things, for additional writing and silent reading; the additional 
practical course gives opportunities for practice in one or more of the 
following skills: needlework (possibly weaving), woodwork, metal- 
work, machine-drawing, and gardening. 

In addition, each pupil is to devote a few hours each week to school- 
work entirely of his own choice. The time can be used for the study 
of some further subject, or for extra work in one or more subjects that 
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the pupil is particularly interested in, possibly music or drawing. It can 
also be used for catching up in some subject in which the pupil has 
fallen behind. 

In the eighth class, the process of differentiation is extended, and 
English ceases to be a compulsory subject. Each pupil now has two 
optional subjects, which can be selected from the following five com- 


binations: 


(1) German, English. 

(2) English, one practical subject. 

(3) Two practical subjects. 

(4) English, practical Swedish course. 

(5) One practical subject, practical Swedish course. 


In addition, there is the freely-chosen work as in the previous class. 
The practical subjects can vary according to local resources. The 
Commission mentions a basic course in practical occupational-guidance, 
a more advanced course in the same field, more advanced courses in 
household knowledge and in handicrafts, and courses in draughtsman- 
ship, knowledge of commodities, engineering, building-technique, etc. 


On the way in which this differentiation is to be organized, the Com- 


mission writes as follows: 
»In large schools, it should be possible in the seventh and eighth 


classes to redistribute the pupils into classes according to their choice 
"of subjects. This seems suitable for those schools where it does not 
appear possible to a sufficient extent to give individual teaching within 
a heterogeneous class. In schools where the number of pupils is too 
small for this kind of class-division to be made, the pupils should be 
combined in classes in the same way but follow different courses of 
study in groups within the class. On the other hand, in schools where 
a sufficient number of teachers are interested in the methods of in- 
dividual teaching, it should be possible to retain the original classes 
unchanged, and separate the pupils only for the optional subjects. 
Great freedom for variely of methods in this matter should be accorded 
to the people responsible locally.» 

In the ninth class, differentiation into streams is introduced, and the 
pupils choose, according to the kind of occupation they have in view, 
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either class 9g or class 9a or class 9y. In 9g and 9a, English and German 
are compulsory; in 9y they are studied only in exceptional circum- 
stances. 

The majority of the pupils who read English and German as optional 
subjects in the eighth class can be expected to go into class 9g or 9a, 
but they would be permitted to go into 9y, and this might be expected 

^to happen at any rate in some degree. 


Class 9g is intended for those who propose to study in the gymnasium, 
and is the first class of the latter, in which the various gymnasium 
streams have a common curriculum. Class 9a corresponds in a way to 
the final class of the present middle school. To a considerable extent 
the subjects are the same in classes 9g and 9a. In class 9g, however, 
French is a compulsory subject, while pupils in class 9a can choose 
between French and further courses in practical and humanistic sub- 
jects. More conspicuous than any difference in the subjects studied is 
a difference in the tempo of the work caused partly by the different 
places occupied by the two classes in the school-system, partly by the 
higher quality of the talent in 9g. 

The pupils who, in the eighth class, chose practical subjects can be 
expected in the majority of cases to go into 9y, the vocational stream, 
but they can instead be accepted in 9a or 9g, if they can get their 
languages up to the required standard. In the vocational stream, the 
pupils devote the greater part of their time to occupational theory and 
practice. The only compulsory general subjects are Swedish, civics ` 
and hygiene. If any pupil wishes to continue to study any furiher 
group of general subjects—e.g. mathematics, physics and chemistry— 
it should be possible to allow this, the lime given to vocational educa- 
tion being correspondingly diminished. 

In small schools, classes belonging to diffefent streams can be com- 
bined for some lessons, insofar as the curriculum permits. 

Instead of going into the ninth class of the comprehensive school, 
pupils can in certain cases transfer to special types of school: trade- 
schools, practical middle schools, and girls’ schools. 

An organization of the type outlined here is at present being tried 
in a number of towns and rural districts all over Sweden, under special 
supervision of the Royal Board of Education. 
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should by no means despise the help that the science of psychology can 
give it. It is even more important, however, that the correct conclusions 
are drawn from this, so that the school may adapt itself to the needs 
of the pupils. It must be able to provide an outlet for their energies 
and enable them to make full use of their gifts. It must be so significant 
and diversified that is worth while even for the cleverest, and is able 
to give sufficient stimulus to their developing interests. 

No less important, however, is the task of giving the best possible to 
those who lack the qualifications for more exacting intellectual work. 
The school community must be rich enough to find a place for these 
pupils too, to give them their share, to give them tasks within their 
powers, to give them contentment and security, while they find their 
way through the school to the wider working community outside. 


The School Commission believed it possible to carry the methods of ' 
individual teaching so far that for eight years it would be possible to 
combine within the framework of a single class, with at least a part of 
their work in common, pupils displaying the whole range of different 
abilities, practical and theoretical, with segregation only of backward 
pupils in special classes. The comments that have been made by school 
staffs and teachers’ organizations do not support this opinion, and it 
would be easy to jump to the conclusion that the Commission’s ideas 
can be written off as impracticable. That, however, would be too hasty 
a conclusion. A method such as that proposed by the Commission 
requires special technical aids: curricula, text-books, readers and other 
reading-matter specially designed for the method, systematically worked- 
out series of projects or units, certain library and laboratory equipment, 
and so on. Aids of this kind have hitherto not been available on a suf- 
ficient scale in a form suitable for use in Sweden. As long as these pre- 
requisites are lacking, any sounding of opinion among teachers can 
hardly be expected to have any other result than that expressed in the 
comments on the report. There is nothing surprising in a teacher’s re- 
jecting a new method of teaching if he believes that he will have to 
work it out by himself from scratch, bare-handed. It is of course 
possible that the School Commission underestimated the practical dif- 
ficulties, but on the other hand it is by no means impossible that the 
teachers will alter their opinions when once the methodological require- 
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ments have been worked out in detail and the new teaching-aids more 
generally tried-out in the class-room. In any case, many of the teachers’ 
illingness to try out the new methods with- 


comments reveal a loyal w 
heir possible merits in the work of 


out qualification and to exploit t 
the school. 

The discussion on the question of differentiati 
a point where it does not seem possible to get appreciably nearer to a 
solution. The decision must now be made by means of practical experi- 
ments. The ten years that lie before us before the school reform can 
be carried through on a large scale should probably be used to confirm 
the resources of the method, to test the strength of the various types of 
organization and to draw definite conclusions about the organization of 
ontested points. 


ge of the discussion that this period 


It seems natural at the present stag i 
of experiment should be directed primarily to testing out the methods 
and the organization proposed by the School Commission. Alternative 


curricula should be rapidly prepared, technical aids of different kinds 
Prepared and held in readiness, the progress and results of the work 
in the experimental classes carefully observed and recorded and the 
results of the teaching-experiments continuously worked up and brought 
to the notice of the teaching-bodies. It is desirable that the experiments 
should be carried out in classes of different sizes, so that it can be 
decided to what extent individual methods can be used even in crowded 
classes with a number of pupils in the neighbourhood at the present 
Permitted maximum. Only by research-work of this kind is it possible 
to ascertain how far it is going to be possible to carry out the School 


Commission's intentions, given the size of classes and the supply of 
teaching-material that can be assumed during the period now under 
review. Parallel with the practical experiments, a series of scientific 
investigations should be carried out. 
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time for a comprehensive solution of the problem of differentiation, 
whereupon it should be possible to combine the practical and scientific 
findings to provide a firm foundation for the organization that would 
then be gradually built. 


B The stages and categories of teacher in the comprehensive school, 


They are very great physical and mental changes that a young person 
goes through between the ages of 7 and 16. The instructing of the oldest 
school-pupils demands very different qualifications from that of the 
youngest. At the lowest stage, the school should be personified for the 
child by a single person, the class-teacher; at the highest stage, where 
a single teacher cannot master the whole range of theoretical and pract- 
ical subjects, the teaching must be divided between several subject- 
teachers with specialist qualifications. Somewhere in between, the 
transition must be made from the class-teacher to the subject-teacher 
system. 

The class-teacher, again, must handle his youngest classes differently 
from the more advanced ones. The present division of the teachers in 
the elementary school into infant-school teachers and elementary-school 
teachers was originally dictated by economic considerations, but long 
experience has shown that it is also educationally desirable. At some 
point in the school a boundary must be drawn between the sphere of 
the former type of class-teacher, whose training in psychology and 
teaching-methods has been centred round the youngest pupils, and that 
of the latter type, whose training has been similarly centred round the 
maturer pupils. 

There will thus be three stages in the comprehensive school: the 
lowest stage, where teaching is carried out by infant-school teachers; 
the intermediate stage, where it is carried out by intermediate-school 
teachers, corresponding to the present elementary-school teachers; and 
the upper, or middle-school, stage, where it is carried out by subject- 
teachers. The crux of the discussion is where the boundaries are to be 
drawn between these three stages and-how the spheres of the different 
categories of teacher are to be settled. 


(a) Class-teachers and subject-teachers 


The strongest reason for the class-teacher system at the earlier stages 
of school-life is the need of the smaller children for all-round personal 
care. Some educationalists also advance a reason against the subject- 
age: it would lead to excessive intellectual- 
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be brought together. The project is assumed to be »methods of trans- 
port.» 

»During the work, material is needed from the natural sciences for 
the explanation of technical problems. The direction of communica- 
tions in the neighbourhood is geography. The development of transport 
is illuminated by history. The importance of transport for economic 
life, its organization and the rights of its owners, are principally ques- 
tions for civics. Art and handicrafts make their contribution with illu- 
strations and models. Fares and transportcosts give training in arith- 
metic. Practice in Swedish is given by the reading of material on the 
subject and by oral and written reports on the knowledge that has been 
acquired.» 

Such co-operation between the different subjects becomes much more 
difficult if they are taught by different teachers. e 

The School Committee, on the other hand, considers that the class- 
teacher system has its limitations not only in the difficulty for teachers 
at the higher stage to master the whole range of subjects, but also in 
the gradual growth of ever greater psychological differences between 
the pupils. 

>To the extent that the pupils develop and that their characters 
become more distinctly individual, it becomes the harder for a single 
teacher, however richly gifted intellectually, to satisfy all the pupils’ 
intellectual and moral needs. The personality of one teacher seldom 
has the variety of interests and the breadth of humanity that are 
required if every developing individual in a class is to get both the 
encouragement in his studies and the understanding and moral support 
that his development demands. At the higher stage, the class-teacher 
system involves a limitation of educational opportunities that is clearly 
at variance with the comprehensive school’s ideal of the best possible 
education for every growing individual. The system can be positively 
harmful in cases where incompatibility of temperament makes impos- 
sible a sympathetic co-operation between teacher and pupils: the 
absence of the corrective brought by the work of other teachers with 
the class then becomes painfully obvious.» 

The School Commission draws the boundary between the class-teacher 
system and the subject-teacher system after class 6. 
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>The class-teacher system has been able in the highest degree to 
justify itself up to and including the sixth class. In the seventh class 
one is confronted by a series of new subjects that demand special 
training from the teacher, especially the foreign languages and the 
practical subjects; and one single teacher is no longer competent to 
cope with the whole of the teaching, especially as many of the other 
subjects now demand a higher standard from the teacher than in the 
earlier classes. It is therefore natural that the boundary between the 
class-teacher.and the subject-teacher systems should be established at 
the transfer from the sixth to the seventh class.» : 

This boundary, however, need not be a hard and fast one. In English, 
specialist training is desirable in the teacher even for taking beginners’ 
classes, and in subjects like singing and physical training, handicrafts 
and household knowledge, teaching by specialists is also to be recom- 
mended, In this matter, great freedom should be given to the respons- 
ible local authorities. 

»In schools where conditions make it possible, says the School Com- 
mission, it may often be convenient to modify the purely class-teacher 
system so as lo obtain at the same time one of the advantages of the 
subjecl-teacher system: that of having the pupils get to know different 
teaching-personalities. To this end, the already existing system of inter- 
change of periods between different class-teachers can be encouraged 
and extended. It is often an advantage for a class to have its ordinary 
teacher for two-thirds or three-quarters of the time, and to be taken 
by a different teacher for the rest of the time. ]t is essential, however, 
that the two teachers should co-ordinate their work, and that their 
methods should not clash too sharply with one another. An extension 


of this interchange-system can also bring the advantage that teachers, 


in continuing their own education, can concentrate on a smaller number 


of subjects.» 

On the other ha 
7-9 to be split up among too many teachers. 

It is particularly important that the form-master should have a large 
number of lessons with his form. Through his work as form-master, the 
leacher has better opportunities than he otherwise would of getting to 
know his pupils from different angles. Even when there are purely 


nd, it cannot be desirable for the teaching in classes 
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personal problems, which are no direct concern of the school, the pupil 
should often be able to get help from his form-master. Since the form- 
master is so important for the personal contact between teachers and 
pupils, care should be taken not to hand over too many of his tasks 
to a school,welfare-worker who is common to the whole school. 

All other teachers who take the class should also, if possible, have 
several subjects there. If, instead of teaching six classes (as is now by 
no means uncommon), a subject-teacher can have his work concentrated 
on three classes, he has only half as many pupils to get to know as 
formerly. A concentration of this kind usually runs into great difficult- 
ies because of the way in which subjects are combined, but it must be 
undertaken wherever possible. 

If a teacher can keep the same class for several years, that is of 
obvious importance for his knowledge of the pupils. He then also has 
opportunities for planning the work over a long period, which can give 
the pupils a broader vision and better cohesion in their knowledge. 

In the comments on the report, the discussion on the class-teacher 
and subject-teacher systems continues with conspicuous liveliness. It 
can perhaps be said that the comments of such authorities as lay a 
heavier stress on the intellectual tasks of the school in general, are 
devoted to recommending an early introduction of subject-teachers, 
while the comments of authorities, which emphasize the social function 
of the school, more often praise the class-teacher system. 


(b) The position of modern languages 


In the secondary schools, the teaching of English now begins in the 
first class, ie. in the pupil's fifth year at school. The question as to 
when the teaching of modern languages should begin has been the 
subject for very different opinions. Careful consideration has therefore 
been required concerning the position of these subjects in the com- 
prehensive school. 

Up to the last year or two, the teaching of modern languages in the 
elementary school has been confined almost exclusively to classes 7 
and 8. Interest in this teaching has been particularly on the increase 
in the 40's. In 1933 there was language-teaching in 27 school-districts, 
in 1946-7 in 135; since then, the number of school-districts teaching 
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modern languages has probably doubled. Usually English has been 
taught, but sometimes German. 

In May 1943, the School Committee assembled from the appropriate 
authorities an account of the experience gained. From this it was clear 
that the teaching of modern languages in the elementary school had 
been supported by the interest of the population and of the pupils. 
Several school-districts reported that they had introduced language- 
teaching partly because otherwise the pupils found their way to schools 
in neighbouring school-districts where languages were taught. It was 


striking how much importance was attached to a knowledge of lan- 
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education as a whole requires that these pupils should begin their 
language-studies as early as possible, and in our opinion it is not logical 
to defer their beginning beyond the age of 11.» 

According to the School Commission, the best time for the introduc- 
tion of a modern language is determined partly by the maturity of the 
pupils, partly by the object aimed at in the language-teaching. 

»The experience of linguistic psychologists indicates that it is possible 
to acquire a language over and above the mother-tongue at a consider- 
ably earlier age than has hitherto been tried in Swedish schools. The 
age adopted, however, depends on what one is aiming at and what 
methods one.uses. If complete bilingualism is aimed at, and the direct 
method chosen, it is possible to begin at the age of 3. If it is desired 
to give a good knowledge of the language but nevertheless to give con- 
siderably greater importance to the mother-tongue, the foreign language 
can be begun when the mother-tongue is fixed (at the age of 6—8). 
On the other hand, if it is only a question of acquiring an auxiliary 
language, and methods are used involving the teaching of grammar, 
then one must wait until the pupil is sufficiently mature for more 
abstract methods (age of 11-13).» 

For its own part, the School Commission proposes that the teaching 
of English should begin in class 5, that is when the pupils are the same 
age as the entrants to the present five-year »middle school.» It is not 
necessary to begin the modern languages in too rapid succession: 
German can begin in class 7, two years after English, and French in 
class 9, two years after German. 

When, however, the Commission proposes the universal teaching of . 
English, in which if possible all pupils are to take part for the first 
three years, the aims of the present middle school cannot be taken over 
unchanged. A change of emphasis is needed as between the different 
elements of language-teaching, in view of the enormously increased 
number of pupils and of the functions that language-teaching has to 
fulfil in the comprehensive school. But even from a more general point 
of view a change of emphasis is desirable. 

»At all stages of the school,» says the School Commission, »the main 
stress must be placed on the power to read. For university studies it is 


of fundamental importance to be able to read without difficulty litera- 
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ture and specialist works in foreign languages: the same is true from 
_the point of view of general education; and from the vocational and 
administrative viewpoints the power to read the foreign language is the 
most important. If the main weight is laid on cultivating the power to 
read, there also follows the advantage that, as soon as the elementary 
stages have been passed, the teaching can be to a pronounced degree 
individualized. In the second place comes the ability to understand 
foreigners and to take part in conversations with them. On the other 
hand, ability to write the foreign language is not likely to be very often 
required, and there is practically never likely to be any use for the 


ability to make a word-for-word translation from a Swedish text into 


the foreign language, 
is expended in our langua; 
difficulties.» 

In this proposal the Com 
is most essential from the practical viewpoint: 

>It is natural that reading should be given more weight than writing, 
since the majority of people will read a language more often than write 
it. The hearing and speaking of foreign languages has acquired an 
increased practical importance, and so the school’s training in speech 
and listening must be made more effective. Methodical conversation- 
exercises must be carried on throughout the whole course. The employ- 
ment of language-assistants, better training of teachers and increased 
opportunities for them to go abroad, access to the radio, the grammo- 
phone and the sound-film, all these things can play an important part. 
The conversation-exercises must, as is already usual, pay attention to 
ocabulary that most people will especially need on contact with 
foreigners. The reading-material can also be suited to practical require- 
ments: it can include books using simple language, newspapers, child- 
brochures, catalogues, etc.. In this connection a re- 
minder can be given that in Sweden we have paid insufficient attention 
to the possibility of using texts printed abroad and designed for the 
lower stages of the school. Finally, training in writing the language can 
also be of considerable practical value, if for example the writing of 
letters and reports is given sufficient space.» 
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It should be possible for the written exercises to be voluntary for 
many of the pupils. Only for those who wish to go on into the gymna- 
sium must a definite requirement for the ability to write be insisted i 
upon. As a consequence of this it is not necessary to demand so much 
grammatical knowledge from the weaker pupils as is now usual in the 
middle school. New types of written exercises should be tried, designed 
to test the pupil’s vocabulary and his power to use it rather than his 
command of grammar. 

If a compulsory school common to all is to satisfy their changing 
requirements during nine years of compulsory schooling, it obviously 
cannot confine itself to giving instruction in c'e modern language. 
From the educational point of view, on the other hand, there would be 
considerable advantages, as the School Committee points out, if it were 
not necessary to find room for more than one foreign language. This 
language could then be studied more thoroughly, and it should be pos- 
sible to give the pupil a many-sided and sure command of the language. 
However, there are strong practical reasons. against such a system. As 
far as possible we must be equipped linguistically to open up all neces- 
sary contacts, and take advantage of all progress made, in the spheres 
of science, technique, commerce, politics and social affairs. 

»Sweden,» says the School Committee, »has long had close and ex- 
tensive connections with two cultural regions in particular: the German- 
speaking region (Germany, Austria, Switzerland) and the English- 
speaking one (especially England and North America). In view of the 
general development especially of communications, it can be expected, 
as suggested above, that, when the present barriers to international 
intercourse have vanished, these connections will become even livelier. 
Both German and English are therefore of such importance to Sweden 
that familiarity with them is necessary in a rather wide circle.» 

The School Committee and the School Commission agree that German 
should be taken as the second language, although the School Committee 
limits it to certain streams and the School Commission gives it the status 
of an optional subject. 

From the educational viewpoint, there are more important objections 
against the adding of a third language, French. The School Committee 
begins the section on the third modern language in its report on the 
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middle school by urging the generally recognized need for a reduction 
in the timetable of the middle school. The School Committee thinks it 
obvious that this reduction must in any case seriously affect this third 
language. 

> With the new timetable,» writes the Committee, >it is quite impos- 
sible for the middle school to give 7 hours to this language without en- 
croaching on other educational tasks that must be considered more 
urgent for the majority of the pupils. Nor, in the new situation, does 
it in any circumstances seem possible to us for the opportunity for a 
two-year course in French to be given in the ‘middle school'.» 

On the question of a third language the School Committee is divided, 
but the difference of opinion is only as to whether a reduced French 
course shall be retained in the highest class or whether the subject shall 
be removed from the timetable completely. The opinion of the minority 
was that it would be more valuable for the pupils to have a more 
thorough course limited to two languages rather than a more superfical 
course in more languages. j 

The School Commission proposes that French shall be a compulsory 
subject in the ninth class for those who wish to continue their studies 
in the gymnasium, and that for other pupils in the same class it shall 
be an optional subject. This reform, however, has already been ratified 


by His Majesty (1949). 


(c) Conclusion. 

The clash between the intellectual and social tasks of the school is 
also seen expressed in the debate on the class-teacher system and the 
subject-teacher system. It looks, however, as though in reality the 
question is settled in advance by the force of external circumstances. 
As is known, there is no great abundance of subject-teachers. The 
d for educated workérs for the most varied social tasks 
obliges us to look for an organization for the school that does not un- 
necessarily increase the demand for highly-trained specialists among 
the teachers. The utilization of the class-teacher to as high up in the 
school as is educationally defensible is an inevitable result of the present 
tendencies in the field of intellectual work. It is not until the middle 
when the range of subjects begins to widen, that the transi- 


growing nee 


school stage, 
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tion to the subject-teacher system becomes unavoidable for practical 
reasons. 

If the boundary between the class-teacher and the subject-teacher 
systems is thus to be drawn between the sixth and seventh classes, the 
School Commission appears to be correct is stating that in certain cases 
the earlier introduction of instruction by subject-teachers may be desir- 
able or even essential. 

A division of the class-teachers into two categories with different 
spheres of work (the one from class 1 to class 3, the other from class 3 
to class 6) still appears to be desirable. 

In the question of the position of modern languages, the reasons 
advanced for the standpoint of the School Commission are convincing. 


In point of fact, the method of teaching is an important factor in the 
choice of the age at which language-teaching is to begin. A method that 
emphasizes grammar even for beginners makes great demands on the 
pupils’ power of abstraction, which 11-year-olds cannot usually meet. 
If in the comprehensive school it were necessary to teach the beginners 
in the old-fashioned way, there could be no question of introducing a 
foreign language as early as the fifth class. However, the change of 
-emphasis in language-teaching proposed by the School Commission 
alters the whole situation. The arguments for an early introduction of 
language-teaching, thus utilizing the imitative phase of the child’s life, 
grow in strength. If English is to be chosen as the language for be- 
ginners, there need be no apprehension from the psychological view- 
point about beginning in the fifth class of the comprehensive school. 

The universal teaching of English can obviously not be organized at 
one stroke. For a start, the question of teachers is a considerable ob- 
stacle. In this field, as in the question of the internal work of the 
school in general, one must think in terms of experimental work, 
extending over several decades, and then a gradual realization of the 
plan, parallel with the realization of the comprehensive school itself 
in the school-districts. Where >central schools» are organized with 
instruction at the middle-school level, the teaching can be carried out 
by specialists: it is worth giving a reminder that up to now the supply 
of language-teachers has always been relatively good, thanks among 
other things to the steady stream of women-students into the university- 
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courses in modern languages. By the use of peripatetic language- 
teachers, it should to some extent be possible to arrange the teaching 
on the same basis in the more favourably situated of the country- 
schools. Great hope must also be placed in the willingness of teachers 
in intermediate schools to continue their studies and become qualified 
for this kind of teaching. During the period now being considered, it 
appears that the right to teach English in classes 5 and 6 should be 
granted also to intermediate-school teachers who have acquired their 
skill in the language otherwise than by taking it as part of their degree- 
examination. The private courses that exist at present for this purpose 
should be replaced by education arranged by the state, possibly at the 


teachers” colleges. 

It is certain, however, that even up to 1970 there will remain a group 
of schools where the teaching of English cannot be satisfactorily carried 
out in the usual form. It is hardly likely that the people out in those 
places will be content to wait patiently until: the problem solves itself, 
for example by a change of teachers. In a number of cases centraliza- 
tion might be considered as a solution, in view of the fact that centraliza- 
tion is also desirable from other points of view. In other cases, such a 
solution appears decidedly less desirable. It must therefore be ascer- 
tained by experiment whether it is not possible with the use of modern 
technical teaching-aids to devise a method of language-teaching that 
depends to a much smaller extent than ordinary class-room teaching 
on the extensiveness of the teacher’s own knowledge. A start has already 
been made in the investigation now under way on combined cor- 
respondence and radio instruction. This instruction began with a view 
to gifted pupils in the sixth class, but, as stated in last year’s treasury- 
report, it will accommodate itself during the next few years to the 
School Commission's plan for the universal teaching of English in the 
fifth and sixth classes. At the same time special attention is to be given 
es in small schools of those teachers with more than 


to the circumstanc 
blems of curriculum and organization are to 


one class, and various pro 
be studied. 

The period of exper 
the vexed question of 
Clear as it is that an impor 


iment during the 50's should also be used to settle 
the pupils’ prospects of profiting by the teaching. 
tant part of the pupils will gain a lasting 
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advantage by their study of the subject in the comprehensive school, 
it should be equally clear that certain pupils will not gain enough 
from the teaching to justify their participation. Where the line is to 
be drawn can only be learnt by experiment. It is very probable that it 
wil have to be drawn differently according as the course is followed 
under the direct instruction of a teacher or by radio. 

For pupils who cannot profit by the instruction offered, i in this 
subject, alternative occupation should be arranged. The local authori- 
ties, in consultation with ‘the body responsible for the experimental 
work, should be given a free hand to experiment in this matter. 

On the position of French in the comprehensive school there cannot 
be much uncertainty. The School Committee, the School Commission, 
and the Board of Education all agree that it is necessary to begin 
this subject a year later if, as is now generally admitted to be neces- 
sary, the burden of work on the pupils is to be lightened at all; and a 
decision has already been.taken to postpone the subject in this way in 
the state secondary schools and the municipal intermediate schools. 
To introduce French in the eighth class of the comprehensive school 
would involve either the dropping by the pupils reading French of 
some of the common subjects proposed by the Commission, or the 
creation of a special theoretical stream with differences of timetable in 
several subjects; and this conflicts too much with the whole idea of the 
comprehensive school. On the other hand, the position of French as 
one of the leading languages in world culture, and Sweden's indisput- 
able need for men and women with a good command of this language, 
must be taken into account in the planning of the gymnasium. 


C Centralization of the comprehensive school 


Nowadays centralization is recognized as a help to the rational 
ordering of the educational system. But like all such things, it has its 
limits. There is always a battle of words when the existence of some 
country-school is threatened by a proposed process of centralization. 
And not the least thing shown by the discussion on the comprehensive 
school is that opinions on this subject are still considerably at variance. 

In what follows, an account will first be given of the present regula- 
tions about centralization in the educational system. Then will follow 
the proposal of the School Commission in this matter. 
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(a) The forms and functions of centralization 


Centralization is usually accomplished with the aid of school trans- 
port, but also, especially in the northernmost parts of Sweden, by the 
boarding out of schoolchildren in school hostels, work camps and 
private houses. 

State grants can be made for school transport: 

(1) when public money can thereby be saved, 

(2) when by means of the transport children can get access to a 
better type of school, or some other improvement of the educational 
system can be achieved, 

(3) when the children have a long and tiring journey to school. 

The grant is made partly to school transport proper, which can be 
provided either by a special contractor or by the school-district itself, 
and partly to individual transport, where the child makes his own 
arrangements. 

For school transport proper may be used railway, motor-vehicles, 
horse-drawn vehicles, boat, or other convenient means of conveyance, 
and the state grant usually covers four-fifths of the actual costs. 

State grants for individual transport are made only to children in 
the seventh class and above, and only provided that the journey is 
judged to be suitable for the pupil’s age and development, the climatic 
conditions of the district and other circumstances being taken into 
account. The costs are reckoned at, at the highest, 50 dre a day (about 
8d) if the journey exceeds 7 kilometres, or 40 Gre if it is under 7 
kilometres. The state grant is four-fifths of the estimated cost. 

By means of various regulations, unreasonable charges on the treasury 
are prevented. The grant for school transport is an annual vote, which 
for the current financial year is estimated at 9 million crowns (about 
£600,000) and for the coming financial year at 13 million crowns (about 
£900,000). 

State grants for the boarding out of children can be made: 

(1) for children in classes 1-3, who live at least 4 kilometres from 
the nearest school, and 

(2) for children in the fourth class and above who live at least 6 kilo- 
metres from the nearest school. 

After application by the schooldistrict to the appropriate elementary- 
school inspector, state grants can be made in certain cases even for 
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children who live a shorter distance from school. It then rests with the 
inspector to determine the number of days for which grants shall be 
made. For the current year, the grant amounts to 2,250,000 crowns 
(about £150,000). 

The School Commission’s proposal involves a rather far-reaching 
extension of the highest stage of the comprehensive school. Every 
Swedish boy or girl is to have an education of the »middle school» type 
suited to his or her ability. For that reason there should normally be 
a middle school in every urban or rural district (»kommun:). Hitherto, 
the idea of giving country-children access to a middle-school education 
in their native place has been dismissed as utopian, but the question is 
given a new aspect by the reform of the »kommun» boundaries. 

>For a nine-year school of the type in question, writes the School 
Commission, a population of 2,500 to 3,000 people would probably be 
required. With the present birth-rate, that would give 50 to 60 pupils 
in each year-group, and a total of 450 to 500 pupils. When the reform 
of »kommun» boundaries has been completed, the majority of »kom- 
muner» should reach this size. Only if the number of inhabitants in a 
»kommun» is considerably lower than this figure should it be neces- 
sary to transfer the pupils at the highest stage to a »centralized school» 
in a neighbouring »kommun>.» 

There is, however, no intention to establish centralized schools for 
classes 1-6, but if we are to expand the ordinary schools in the country- 
side into nine-year schools we must simultaneously undertake a cen- 
tralization of the upper classes. d 

A centralized school in a country district should consequently include 
an upper stage (classes 7 to 9), intended for all the pupils of the »kom- 
mun» in those classes, and a middle stage (classes 4-6), where classes 
5 and 6 have a relatively large number of pupils and class 4 a relatively 
small number. A centralized school of this kind, however, must not 
expand until it is formless. The School Committee has fixed on 600 
pupils as the maximum for a school of the state secondary school type. 
Since the pupils in a centralized school have a lower average age than 
those in a state secondary school, the School Commission considers that 
the maximum number of pupils in the former should be set at 350 
to 400. 
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In general, therefore, the larger school-districts must reckon with 
having to establish several »central schools.» In this connection, it will 
often appear expedient for specialization to take place in the ninth 
class, so that the gymnasium stream for that class exists in only one of 
the schools in the »kommun». Moreover, the vocational stream in this 
class can conveniently be given a different character in each of the 
»kommun's» different schools. 


(b) Conclusion 


The development of communications has given us new opportunities 
for effectively remoulding our educational system. If earlier, for tech- 
nical reasons, it was necessary to think in terms of a school-system for 
the towns and more densely populated parts of the countryside, based 
on certain main types of school, and of a system of exceptional types 
for remote and undeveloped parts of the countryside, now a process of 
levelling out has been able to take place, through the progressive im- 
provement of the school-system out in the sparsely populated parts of 
the country. At the same time, the standard of school-buildings and 
equipment has been raised, various social activities have been intro- 
duced, and, thanks to centralization, children from previously isolated 
hamlets have been able to share in this progress to a greater extent than 
would have otherwise been possible. 

The further progress in popular education that is now hoped for 
depends not least on advantage being taken of the opportunities for 
centralization. At the middle-school stage, the curriculum must be 
broadened by theoretical and practical subjects new to the elementary 
school. Differentiation of one kind or another must be carried out to 
suit the varying bents and abilities of the growing pupils. This is pos- 
sible only in school-units where several different teachers work to- 
gether and take an interest, each in his own subject, and each in his 
share of the work of education generally. 

The rapid development of the present middle school was only pos- 
sible because it was possible to replace the previous system of boarding 
children out by the daily school journey. It is not uncommon for a half 
or more of the pupils at a co-educational middle school to have based 
their schooling on a daily journey between home and school. The same 
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potentialities must be utilized when the centralized schools are orga- 
nized. The fact that these will be so much more numerous than the 
middle schools merely means that certain groups of pupils, who at 
present have to undertake very burdensome journeys, will be able to 
get their education nearer home, and that other groups will at last get 
access to an education which the present school-system has not been 
able to provide for them. The general centralization of instruction jin 
classes 7 to 9, proposed by the School Commission, also seems in- 
evitable. Where the population in a »kommun> is not sufficient to 
support a centralized school, the problem must be solved by inter- 
commune co-operation. Where the commune is large, two or more 
central schools should be established. The number of pupils laid down 
by the School Commission as desirable for a centralized school should 
generally be taken as a guide when the number of scliools is being 
decided. 

When the centralization of the lower stages is being considered, on 
the other hand, greater caution is necessary. The fact should never be 
lost sight of that, especially for the younger children, a journey by 
School-transport may be a strain, mentally and physically, and that 
periods of waiting can easily occur which can never be used for real 
recreation, for rest or for play. On the other hand, the system of 
boarding children out involves the transfer of the child into a different 
environment for a good part of the year. Of course, sooner or later in 
every young person's life the tie with home must be loosened, but the 
school should not be the cause of this hap 
and least of all so early th 
environment from which the 
says, the centralization” 
avoided. 


pening earlier than necessary, 
at the children become strangers to the 
y have gone out. As the School Commission 
of classes 1 to 4 should as far as possible be 


5 Practical education 


Altogether the most important task of a 
laying-down of a good curriculum for 
practical occupations. 
the obvious starting-poi 


general school reform is the 


Pupils who will later enter 
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the curriculum envisaged by the School.Commission for such a pupil 
from the early stages, when he is still uncertain of his bent, to the time 
when he leaves school, resolved on taking up a particular occupation. 


(a) The practical subjects before differentiation into streams 


The first contact with practical subjects in school begins in the general 
education which is shared by all pupils, and not only by those who 
later in life are to take up practical work. Educational handicraft— 
a Swedish creation which has also influenced education abroad—is here 
one of the school’s obvious aids. The School Commission describes in 
the following way the practical work of the first six years: 

>In the lower stages—i.e. in the first three classes—practical work 
should be included as an organic part of the complete education and 
also co-ordinated with the teaching of Swedish. Practical work should 
include »small handicrafts,» together with clay- modelling and introduc- 
lory- exercises in needlework and woodwork. Elementary woodwork, 
which in its technique resembles the activities of the nursery school, 
is so simple that it need not be started later than needlework. Both 
boys and girls should try all the various kinds of handicraft. 

Even in the lower stages preparations can be made for the practical 

subject of housecraft which is to be studied in the higher stages. This 
is, indeed, already done to a certain extent. The children should learn 
how to carry out in the best way a number of simple household tasks, 
e.g. how to wash up and tidy the house, clean shoes and brush clothes, 
hang up clothes and keep their possessions in order. They should learn 
to use various household implements and to prepare by themselves a 
snack or food for a journey. Simple cookery instruction should be 
carried out, and for this purpose the school kitchen should be utilized 
on occasion, if no special equipment for the lower stages can be 
obtained. 2 

In the middle stages, handicrafts should be compulsory both for 
school districts and for pupils, and should come within the timetable. 
In classes 4-6 in the present elementary school, the boys concentrate on 
woodwork, with occasional cardboard-work and perhaps metal-work, 
and the girls on needlework. Rigid barriers between the sexes in the 
question of kinds of handicrafts should however be avoided. If in 
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practice a division is nevertheless made, boys and girls should be made 
to change over for a certain time and try each other’s work. A type of 
handicraft which is worth introducing more widely even in the middle 
stages is clay-modelling. In the middle stages, handicrafts should be 
used in the service of general education. On the other hand, preliminary 
occupational instruction should not be given here, but deferred until 
the higher stages. As early as the middle stages, however, handicrafts 


should include utilitarian elements, such as care of clothes (in needle-, 


work) and simple repairs (in woodwork). Instruction in gardening 
should, where possible, begin in the middle stages. The interest of the 
pupils may be aroused in various ways: they may, for example, be made 
individually responsible each for his own bit of a school garden, or, 
where local conditions permit, they may be encouraged to make small 
plots at home. There may be co-operation with local youth organiza- 
tions and other groups with an interest in horticulture.» 

For the seventh and eighth classes the Commission Proposes a prac- 
tical subject, compulsory for all—boys as well as girls—called House- 
craft (with' small repairs). 

»The course should include elementary housekeeping, with dietetics 
and cookery, as well as guidance in the most important forms of work 
in the home. The buying and knowledge of goods must receive special 
attention. The pupils should be given practice in striking a reasonable 
balance, in different situations, between buying products ready-made 
and making them in the home. In addition, simple grounding should 
be given in the care and knowledge of house and home.» 

For those pupils who intend to take the practical course are added 
in class 7 and class 8 two practical optional subjects. As the first of 
these will be an alternative to German and the second an alternative 
to English, the number of hours that can be devoted to practical subjects 
will be by no means insignificant. A large proportion of the girls will 
most probably choose housework as an extra subject. 


»Intensification must take place,» says the Commission, »among 
other things, in household knowledge, and with this can be linked 
further instruction in gardening, the buying and knowledge of goods, 
knowledge and care of house and home, and child-care. Education 
Should be based on conditions in the home with children, where many 
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difficult organizational problems arise and where a concentration on 
housework alone is impossible. One of the most important aims of 
household knowledge must be to accustom the pupils to plan and 
co-ordinate household tasks.» 

` A boy is, naturally, also welcome to this teaching, but the majority 
will no doubt prefer the optional subject that the Commission calls 
»practical occupational guidance». This subject is intended to give those 
who take it a short practical experience of some kinds of work in which 
they are interested. 

>The aim of practical occupational guidance is to give the pupils 
manual training, and familiarity with the tools of the trade and if pos- 
sible with the conditions under which the work is carried out. In addi- 
tion it will give the pupil the chance of estimating his own aptitudes, 
it will afford practical knowledge that is useful even for the boy who 
does not choose the work in question, and it will give a knowledge of 
different types of work which is a valuable element in a general educa- 
tion.» 

Theoretical occupational guidance, on the other hand, is given as part 
of Civics. 

Typing, too, will probably be a favourite optional subject. One com- 
ment on the report says: »A little proficiency in typing is of great use 
to the citizen all his life—of much more use than a lot of practice in 
drawing.» ` 

Other possible subjects are draughtsmanship, engineering, and work- 
shop practice. 


(b) Guidance of talent into suitable employment 


When a pupil who intends to take up something practical reaches the 
ninth class with its preliminary vocational instruction he must make at 
least a provisional choice of profession. In many cases the pupil's 
interests are settled quite early: his inclinations lie in a certain fixed 
way of life for which he has both the interest and the aptitude. But a 
large proportion of the young people have no such clearly marked 
interests. They have roughly the same general qualifications for a use- 
ful life in the community as the average person of their race, and they 
could probably find their feet in quite a number of jobs. It is, however, 
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of importance that they should be clear as to whether they ought to 
avoid a particular occupation on account of any bodily defect or psy- 
chological inhibition, and that they should be clear, moreóver, how they 
should choose in order to achieve the greatest measure of satisfaction 
in the future. The school’s guidance of their talent into employment 
must therefore already have reached a certain stage of definiteness in 
the eighth class. : 

Already, under the direction of the Employment Exchange Committee, 
a widespread work of occupational guidance is being carried on among 
schoolchildren. This activity must be broadened and intensified in 
various respects. The problems of occupational guidance, which now 
rest in the hands of the class-teacher, must in the comprehensive school 
be. organized under conditions to some extent new. 

The task of »talent-guiding» is to give the pupil knowledge of his 
own capabilities, In ordinary school-work there occur numbers of 
working-moments and situations which could with adv. 
as the basis for the pupil's self-appraisement. 

What one can get out of school 


antage be utilized 


-Work in the way of orientation of 
talents depends to a great extent however on the psychological interests 


and judgment of the teachers. School marks reveal nothing about the 


relationship between diligence and ability and nothing about the in- 
hibiting factors that sometimes play a part. 


The form-master or a specially appointed »contact-man» 
teachers should collect the observations of the teachers on 


into a report which, when special problems arise, can possi 
before a staff-meeting and eventually h 


among the 
each pupil 
bly be laid 
anded over to the careers-master. 
The observations of the teachers should be supplemented by those 
of the school doctor. It is not àn uncommon occurrence that a young 
person, on account of certain personal defects such as poor vision, 
colour-blindness, certain deformities, or sweaty hands, must be dis- 
suaded from entering a job that has bi 
already chosen. Many such cases are 
medical inspection that the laws on ind 
of juvenile industrial workers at the 
and thereafter once every calendar yea 
state-subsidized medical attention is gi 


een under consideration or even 
discovered in the course of the 
ustrial safety require in the case 
beginning of their employment 
r. In all schools where state or 
ven, medical advice of this sort 
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on the choice of occupation is already being given, in accordance with 
instructions issued by the Board of Education. 

Side by side with this, psychological methods of examination ‘should 
be taken into account in vocational guidance. The shortage of psy- 
chologists, however, does for the present put difficulties in the way of 
the more general use of psychological methods. For the present il is 
necessary to reserve these methods for those categories that present 
special difficulties from the point of view of diagnosis of abilities, or 
that for one reason or another call for a particularly thorough examina- 
tion, total or in some particular respect. è 

The School Commission, which proposes the organized training of 
school psychologists, considers that, in the future, tests should be 
arranged for all pupils at suitable points in their school career, among 
others at the end of the sixth class and on transference to class 9. 

»Às regards the investigation of talents in class 6, says the Commis- 
sion, it is necessary that this should include the pupils’ practical bents 
and qualifications. Previous talent-differentiations have been concerned 
to far too great an extent merely with degree of ability, and have con- 
cerned themselves less with qualitative differences and divergences of 
type between the pupils, owing largely to the fact that the traditional 
school sets the highest premium on one type of ability, the theoretical- 
verbal.» 

In addition, it should be possible to arrange individual tests when 
circumstances demand, 

Vocational guidance can often be carried on parallel with this process 
of distinguishing the pupils’ talents; its aims, however, are different. It 
strives to give the young a certain general knowledge of working-life 
and a fairly realistic grasp of problems and conditions met with in the 
labour-market and in working-life. 

Successful vocational guidance presupposes a certain initiative on the 
pupils’ side. Their interest must be stimulated by suitable reading, 
school visits, and practical work. 

In many places the school visits will perhaps not be very numerous; 
they will as a rule be limited to what the locality or neighbouring 
districts can offer. The visits should be prepared for beforehand, so 
that both teachers and pupils are clear about what they really ought to 
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look out for on the visit, and their observations should afterwards be 
worked upon in school. 

If contact with a particular place of work can be extended to zemal 
practice in the work, its value will naturally be increased. The pupils 
will have the opportunity not only of finding out whether he possesses 
the personal qualifications for the work, but also of discovering a good 
deal about working conditions, future prospects, etc., in the place of 
work in question. | 

The pupils” own observations can be supplemented during lessons by 
the showing of suitable films. The Commission writes: »What the 
vocational-training film gives, however, can never have the character 
of an original discovery, which is so important for the assimilation of 
knowledge and which is just what makes school-visits so valuable. But 
as a substitute the film can have considerable value. Indeed, from cer- 
tain points of view—and provided, be it noted, that it is made in a 
satisfactory way from an educational standpoint—it is actually to be 
preferred to a school-visit. It can be made so as to stress exactly what 
one wants to call to notice. It can present in a short time a series of 
typical working-scenes which it might otherwise require several school- 
visits to produce. It can also be inserted into a lesson, whenever it 
seems desirable, and even a second or third time in case of need.» 

In spite of this, however, occupational films must be used with a 
certain care. 

Broadcasting should be a help in overcoming the difficulties presented 


by the occupational guidance of country children, and a means of 
reaching their parents and guardians. 


(c) The need for preliminary occupational instruction during the period 
of compulsory schooling 


According to the School Commission's plan, a pupil enters the ninth 
class in the year in which he reaches the age of 15, and leaves the 


comprehensive school in the year in which he reaches 16. If he chooses 


the vocational stream, 9y, he will during this year receive a preliminary 


Vocational education, which in some cases will provide sufficient basis 
for the approaching practical occupation, and in other cases will at 
least be a substantial reinforcement for the vocational education proper. 
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The lack of available statistics for pupils in places of vocational 
training makes it impossible to say to what extent it is at present 
supplied to this age-category. In practice all such education beyond the 
continuation school is optional. Only the more freely-organized appren- 
tice-courses, with a generally low number of working hours per week, 
have any large number of pupils. 

Among the present trade-schools, the municipal workshop-schools 
have succeeded best. These schools have as their aim to give to young 
people who want to take up a handicraft or industrial work a certain 
measure of practical skill which will facilitate. their entry into employ- 
ment and their further education. Entry into a workshop-school can 
be obtained as soon as the elementary-school course has been completed. 


The instruction in the workshop-schools must systematically develop 
in the pupils an insight into and a skill in the different working-opera- 
tions of their occupation, teach them the correct care and use of their 
tools, economy and consideration in the matter of materials used, and 
also care and orderliness in all aspects of the work. There need be no 
prolonged monotonous work, except when it is necessary for a thorough 
learning of the operations of the trade. 

Theoretical education takes up about the same proportion of the time 
as in the occupational departments in the apprentice schools. In addi- 
tion, there is usually physical training. 

The number of municipal workshop-schools is at present about 50, 
of which about 10 are combined with secondary schools. 

A special form of workshop school is the central workshop-school. 
As a rule the head of a central workshop-school is a county council. 
The school has to provide for the educational needs of a wider area 
than a municipal workshop-school. These schools have acquired a 
particular importance in providing the countryside with trained work- 
ers. In the current school-year, the number of central workshop-schools 
is 23; in addition, there are a few workshop-schools for unemployed 
juveniles. With a few exceptions these workshop-schools are boarding- 
schools. The instruction itself is free. 

In the autumn of 1948, the total number of pupils in the full-day 
courses of at least five months duration organized under the super- 
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. vision of the Board of Vocational Education at the »apprentice-school 
and trade-school level» amounted to: 


Industry and craft-work, etc. ...... 8.458 
(OOIDIBGECR! & spov sine opi Eiche ve JE 2,885 . 
Household work ..-20 mens » 1,761 


Total 13,104 


The number of participants in courses of other kinds (evening 
courses, shorter full-day courses, etc.) was considerably greater, as 
appears from the following table: 


Industry and craft-work, etc. ...... 17,299 
KCOMITHER GE: iret sva tellp: öde, atte arctan dan eve 21,136 
Household work... ess oviss stars 28,066 


Total 66,501 


In judging these figures, it must of course be remembered that the 
pupils belong to several age-groups. In addition, there are a consider- 
able number of private schools which do not come under state control. 

Organized occupational training also exists in industry. 


(d) The comprehensive school and the trade schools 


From certain essential points of view it may perhaps seem best to 
found all vocational education on a complete comprehensive-school 
course. The comprehensive school, however, cannot offer preliminary 
instruction in all the possible trades. The realization of the compulsory 
nine-year course would be facilitated if the existing vocational-school 
organization could be linked with the highest class of the comprehensive 
school, so that when necessary the last year of compulsory schooling 
could be passed in, for instance, a workshop-school, A large age-group 
of 15-year-olds may perhaps amount to about 120,000 individuals. A 
considerable portion of the age-group can be expected to go into classes 
9a and 9g—it may perhaps be assumed that at some future date the 
number may reach 50,000. Of the rest, some may receive instruction 
in full-time trade-schools, which are being developed rapidly. It is per- 
haps not too optimistic to count upon these schools, once the school- 
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reform gets under way, being able to take say 20,00 pupils in their first 
class. There then remain—of a large age-group—about 50,000 who must 
be provided with instruction in class 9y of the comprehensive school. 

The large numbers raise considerable organizational problems: for 
comparison it may be mentioned that in the current year the number 
of pupils. in the middle-school stage of the state secondary schools 
amounts to 67,000. Educationally, too, the task is exacting. Young people 
of the age of 15 are longing to get out into the world and exchange the 
dependent position of the schoolchild for the relative independence 
which wage-earning will give them. It is not enough, therefore, for 
school-work to include practical activities; many pupils can be interested 
in school-work during the years of puberty only insofar as it has a 
clear significance which can hold its ground in face of the destructive 
criticism of adolescence. 

If no steps are taken by the public to take these 50,000 in hand, they 
will to a great degree be obliged to get their occupational training while 
they are actually working for a living, insofar as they are able to at all. 
The organizing of a 9y means that the economic life of the community 
will be relieved of some of its educational tasks. They cannot, however, 
be completely taken over by the school. The job can only be done by 
co-operation between the school and industry, in which the school takes 
care of general education and of the theoretical side of the occupation, 
while practical training in the occupation, at least most of it, is still 
left to industry. 

When the plan of organization is drawn up, it should be possible 

‘to divide the pupils in class 9y into two main groups. 
. The first will be made up of pupils who have chosen an occupation 
of such a kind that work in it can begin during or immediately after 
the ninth year. In 9y these pupils should be given a preparatory voca- 
tional training. Productive work should be given prominence as the 
most important subject, since during this year the pupils will be getting 
a start for their entry into productive life. 

The,second group is made up of pupils who either have not chosen 
an occupation or have chosen one which they cannot enter or be trained 
for until they have reached maturer years. These pupils should be given 
a less specialized general practical training. 


“90 
Preparatory vocational training 


The experience of the apprentice schools has shown that for 15-year- 
olds the working-day must be kept within certain fixed limits. In general 
young people of that age have not the stamina and strength to do an 
eight-hour working day and at the same time go to eveningcourses 
perhaps lasting 2-3 hours three or four times a week. Their total 
working-time, including work in the actual occupation, lessons on its 
theory and on general subjects, and time for private study, should not 
exceed 8 hours a day and 45 hours a week. The school-year should be 
the same length as for other classes in the comprehensive school, i.e. 
39 weeks. 

Broadly, the timetable will look as follows: 


Compulsory subjects: 


Occupational practice 20-24 hours per week 
Occupational theory 4-6 > > > 
General subjects, physical training and games about 10 


> > > 
Maximum 40 > > > 

Optional subjects: 

Languages or other subjects ...... WE XR HEY V 4-5 » > > 


Here »occupational theory» is a comprehensive term for several dif- 
ferent subjects, which will vary according to the nature of the occupa- 
tion. Subjects that form parts of it, such as »technology,» can also have 
very varied content for different occupations. 

In the nature of things, the organization of occupational practice 
therefore also the planning of the remainder of th 
be adapted as flexibly as possible to the condition 
of the occupation. There follow 
work of vocational streams, w 
conceivably be organized. 


and 
e work will have to 


S of the locality and 
Some examples of ways in which the 


ith practice out on the job itself, might 


a. Three-day shifts. A stream is divided into two 
groups. The first group comes to school from Mon 
the second group from Thursdays to Saturdays, O 


approximately equal 
days to Wednesdays, 
n the weekdays when 
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they are not at school, the pupils have occupational practice with some 
firm. If possible, two pupils should attend one place of work, so that 
the firm can reckon on having an apprentice at work each working-day. 
This method should be found suitable in, for example, retail trade and 


household work. 


b. Monthly shifts. For training in industry and craftwork and for office 
work it will usually be necessary for the pupils to have practice in the 
occupation for longer periods at a stretch. The work and the instruction 
at the place of work would be too much split up if alternative (a) were 
selected. The periods of the shift-system can vary, but should usually 
be from one to three months. 


c. Seasonal shifts. In agriculture and related occupations, it appears 
most convenient to arrange-matters so that the pupils have instructior 
in school during one or two periods of the year and mainly occupational 
practice during others. During the periods of practice, however, the 
pupils should be assembled on certain days to be given instruction 
related to what is going on in the practical work. 


General practical training 


The group of pupils who, in the ninth class, are to receive a general 
practical training, are generally the ones who have not made up their 
minds, and who need further vocational guidance before they can 
choose an occupation. The School Commission visualizes their educa- 
tion as follows: 

»To begin with, the pupils who have not concentrated on some 
definite occupation must be set to general practical tasks in different 

occupational spheres. At the same time, the instruction should be 
directed towards creating in the pupils an interest in productive work 
in general and towards giving them general knowledge that will be 
useful for work in various occupations. The exercises must be chosen 
so that the pupils get some conception and experience of the types of 
work in various occupational spheres. They must get some knowledge 
of the tools, equipment and machines that are characteristic of some 
of the commonest occupational spheres, e.g. agriculture, forestry, fish- 
ing, handicraft trades, domestic work. The pupils must look a little 
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more closely at machines, electrical equipment, etc, that are of common 
occurrence in their daily lives, e.g. bicycles, motor-vehicles, simple 
workshop machines, electric irons and cookers, milking-machines, se- 
parators, threshers, etc.. All such studies give glimpses of different 
fields of work, and serve to awaken interest. Further, the pupils must 
get some knowledge of, and work with, some of our commonest ma- 
terials, such as wood, metals, textiles, bricks, etc.. They must be 
acquainted with ordinary building and workshop drawings, so that they 
can read the simpler kinds. In connection with different pieces of work, 
they should do simple calculations. 
These pupils too should have practical occupational experience in 
commerce and industry, in the home, or in public administration. Those 
pupils who have not yet made their choice of an occupation must be 
given opportunities of occupying different jobs, so as to try different 
occupations. For preference, jobs should be chosen for them in an 
occupational sphere for which they have shown the greatest interest, 


or for which they appear to have the best qualifications. Occupational 


practice should be arranged in roughly the same way as for those 
pupils that have chosen their occupation, but in this case it is hardly 


possible to demand that these possibly temporary apprentices shall be 
given any systematic vocational-training while they are in the job; for 
them it will, on the whole, rather be a question of odd jobs of dif- 
ferents kinds.» 

Finally, the general practical training given during the ninth year 
will fulfil a further function: it will develope greater manual dexterity 
and create self-confidence in those pupils who have developed late or 
who suffer from inhibitions of different kinds. For these, 
practical education of the ninth year should be a y 
turing before the beginning of v 
occupation. 


the general 


ear of natural ma-' 
ocational-training or actual work in an 


(e) Conclusion 


Even if a rapid dev 


elopment of the trade-schools is to be anticipated, 
it would hardly be re 


alistic to assume that it will be possible for their 
organization to be built up parallel with that of the comprehensive 
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schools, or that at the end of the period of transition the trade-schools 
will have the resources to take care of the contingent of perhaps 70,000 
15-year-olds who will not go on into the theoretical streams. Commerce 
and industry, which hitherto have broadly speaking given these ‘young 
people what vocational training they have been able to get, must there- 
fore continue to co-operate for the same end. 

It is undoubtedly possible to count on the fact that many firms, once 
their eyes have been opened to the importance of the matter, will wish 
to collaborate to give to vocational education within industry and com- 
merce that systematically organized form that in a high degree will 
make the instruction effective. It must be in the interests of the educa- 
tional authorities and of the schools to do what they can to make the 
co-operation between the school and the firm fruitful, and to create the 
most favourable possible conditions for the progress of the young 
apprentices. It must of course be stipulated that, when pupils are put 
out to their practice-jobs, the relevant school-authorities must attach all 
the importance they can to the value from the educational point of 
view of the jobs offered. 

It is probably inevitable that in many cases homes and small under- 
takings organized by a household must be linked with the educational 
process; besides, in this way it should often be possible to reach a rea- 
sonably good or at least acceptable solution for what in some places is 
going to be a difficult problem of organization. 

The forms of work proposed by the School Commission for the ninth 
class must be systematically tested by experimental work. At the same 
time observations should be made concerning the responsiveness of the 
organization to the economic situation and especially its dependence on 
the level of employment in industry, and also concerning the pos- 
sibilities of guiding the pupils into the spheres of employment where, 
in the ruling circumstances, they are most needed. During the period of 
investigation, the necessary material should gradually be+assembled for 
a surer judgment on the various methods offering themselves for prac- 


_ tical education in class nine. Towards the end of the experimental 


period it should be possible to centre the work of organization more 
definitely on the practical forms that have proved best suited to the 


purpose. 
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6 Some aspects of the work inside the school 


In the last resort, the spirit and form of the work in the school is 
determined in practice by the teacher, when he stands face to face with 
the class. How contact with the class shall be achieved, how the unen 
is to gain the confidence of the pupils, how he shall set about awakening 
their desire to work and welding this mass of individuals into an ef- 
fective working community,—these are all part of a professional art 
that can only be acquired by personally entering into the spirit of the 
teacher's calling. Only to a small degree can it be taught, and to an 
even lesser degree can it be regulated by statutes and orders. The School 
Commission rightly emphasizes that the teacher must have freedom in 
the work in the school, freedom to find his own way to successful work 
in the class-room. 


That in the last resort the teacher himself to a very great extent 
determines the detailed content of a subject appears clearly from the 
fact that the load of work in a subject can vary a great deal even when 
the same text-book is used. The teacher must know how to use his 
freedom in the best way, if for the pupils their school-work is to be 
a preparation for the future and not a meaningless burden. His personal 
aptitude for the teaching-profession, his sensitive receptiveness in the 


class-room, and his powers of observation during the practical work 
are decisive factors for progress. 


The solution of the organizational problems depends to a great extent 
on the form of the inner work of the School. It would certainly be un- 
realistic to think that the type of work carrie 
be changed at one stroke, but it is e 
of forms of w 


d out in the school could 
qually remote from reality to think 
ork as something given once and for all time. 
generation makes its contribution to educational progress: the p 


departure is never the same when the next generation takes up the work. 

In a very interesting special report on the inner work of the school, 
ihe School Committee analysed thoroughly different methods of teach- 
ing, characterized the present method of class-instruction as old- 
fashioned, and recommended a development towards methods which 
permit of individual forms of work, which build on the interests of the 
pupils, and which make possible group-work and collective activities. 


Every 
oint of 
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Broadly speaking, the School Commission was able to identify itself 
with the views of the School Committee on the inner work of the school. 

The School Commission introduces its treatment of teaching-methods 
by stating that teaching must not be tied down to any fixed set of 
methods. Different age-groups and different subjects demand different 
methods, and a teacher must be free to find his way forward to the 
methods that are the best in each case. Class-instruction, individual 
instruction, and group activities can with great advantage be used by 
turns. The effectiveness of a method must always be the criterion for 
judging its value. What is needed is systematic research into the dif- 
ferent methods and their variants, in order to establish their effective- 
ness; the results of this investigation should be put at the disposal of 
the teachers. 

However, the effectiveness of a type of work appears not only in the 
pupils’ level of knowledge and of skill, but also in the way in which it 
inculcates good working-habits, initiative, concentration, and careful- 
ness. The power to orientate oneself single-handed and to order the 
materials of one's knowledge, to work and think without guidance, and 
to collaborate with others, is also an.expression of the effectiveness of 
the teaching, though it is not always easy to measure. 

School-work can be effective if it builds on the pupils' interests. The 
motive for work must not in the first place be the desire to obtain good 
marks, or praise; it must be of an inner kind, must have a connection 
with the work as such. Insight into the purpose of the task set increases 
the interest. The interest is gripped to an even higher degree if the 
pupil can choose the task himself or co-operate in the formulation of it. 
The additional courses in the vocational-guidance subjects give great 
opportunities for co-operation of this kind. In the humanistic and 
practical subjects, the pupils' spontaneity must have free scope. Linking 
the work to spare-time or vocational interests increases the motives for 
working. In most subjects, topical or local problems that interest the 
pupils can be used to provide a starting-point for the teaching. Atten- 
tion must always be paid to the pupils' degree of maturity, and the 
school must make use of the results of research into the interests of 
pupils at different ages. 
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In school-work, independent activity must be combined: with super- 
intendence. The superintendence should always aim at stimulating the 
pupil’s activity and independence. When ‘the guidance of the teacher is 
at its best, it arises at the request of the pupil himself. Independent 
activity, and responsibility for planning and carrying out his own work, 
must be accorded more importance the higher up in the school the 
pupil gets. When the pupil works on his own, the teacher has great 
opportunities to give guidance on the technique of study. E the higher 
stages, it should be possible to give greater weight to a critical attitude 
towards books and opinions. Gradually the pupils should be trained to 
grapple in a critical and interested way with problems, among which 
social problems should not be neglected. 

In what has gone before, the term individualization has occasionally 
been used. This means the suiting of the work set to the powers and 
maturity of each individual pupil: tasks awaken the greatest interest 
and pleasure if they are not so difficult as to lead to constant failures 
and yet not so easy that the work becomes careless. By individualiza- 
lion, too, it is possible to take into account the pupils aptitudes, which 
the school must discover and develop. Improved results are obtained 
from the work if the tasks are suited to each pupil's capabilities, and 
the utilization of the differing aptitudes and interests of the pupils 
creates stronger inner motives for the work. 


School work can display many different types of individualization. 
Suiting the task to the pupil's powers and interests has been mentioned. 
In some cases individualization can take the form of t 
intendence of each pupil, while in other cases it 
are left to work on individual tasks by themselves. 
at a certain time and in a certain subject, can be 
work but be given opportunities for deepening th 
ferent degrees according to their interests and abil 
is to individualize the tempo of the work, so that 
selves at varying points in the Syllabus, for exam 
the reading of a foréign text. The additional cou 
portunities for individualization. Individualizatio 
as regards the methods of settng about a task and 
for a given task or a given course, 


he personal super- 
may mean that they 
The pupils in a class, 
engaged on the same 
eir knowledge in dif- 
ities. Another method 
the pupils find them- 
ple in mathematics or 
rses give excellent op- 
n can also take place 
the time to be allotted 
This last form of individualization 


eS a 
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can most easily be employed by the class-teacher, who takes the pupils 
for all their subjects. 
One of the most important goals of the school is to foster an interest 


- in co-operation, and develop the power to co-operate with others. This 


is best done by giving the pupils ample opportunities for working to- 
gether in groups, and in other ways encouraging collaboration. Qualities 
of character such as consideration, reliability and honesty, conscientious- 
ness, a sense of responsibility, and helpfulness are called out by this 
type of work. Often it also awakens great interest in the task and in- 
creases the effectiveness of the work. 

The simplest form of co-operation is when the pupils are given per- 
mission to help one another. Systematic co-operation requires that the 
pupils should be divided up into groups. The teacher can carry out this 
division so as to group the pupils according to their standard in the 
subject in question. The main aim of this is to enable the members of 
the group to work on tasks of the same type and degree of difficulty 
and to receive the necessary instructions from the teacher at the same 
time. In another type of group-work, the one that is usually referred 
to by this name, the pupils themselves are made chiefly responsible for 
the division into groups: they are allowed to choose their own comrades, 
and with them organize the common work. The main aim here is social 
education: the pupils get accustomed to helping one another and to 
organizing convenient working-groups. It is usually possible to begin 
this kind of group work as early as the third class. Group-work gives 
simultaneous practice in co-operation and in independent work, a fact 
that is often overlooked by those that criticize this type of work. If the 
division into groups is done judiciously, the capabilities and special 
interests of the different pupils can appear to advantage and yet be 
subordinated to the common task. 

Group-work should not be introduced forcibly, but on the foundation 
of the pupils’ interest in this form of work, which they should gradually 
be accustomed to. Well-developed group-work is important for the 
spirit in a class and for the development of self-discipline. 

At the higher stages, study-circles are a convenient form of group- 
work. Collaboration can also take place on tasks that are commen to 
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a whole class or group of classes: the production of a play, the writing 
of a school-newspaper, team-games on the sportsfield. 


Work by pupils in societies is a good form of co-operation in which 
the pupils' interests are engaged, and must be encouraged by the school. 
Self-government by the pupils has equally great educational importance. 
Increased joint responsibility for the pupils favours their dev 


elopment 
in the democratic community. In the view of 


the School Commission, 
the pupils, through their representatives, should exercise an important 


influence on the social life of the School, on the formulation of the 
school’s regulations, and on the enforcement of the latter. Further, they 
should have the right to put forward proposals about the arrangement 
of the school work itself, and the right to discuss these with the head- 
master and the staff. Experiments should be made in permitting pupils' 
representatives to take part in staff-meetings for the discussion of cer- 
tain questions. ^ 

In laying down the lines of development for methods of work, the 
School Commission emphasizes the importance of unity in the work 
the school. The different subjects must collaborate intimately, 
facts learned in different fields must support one another. Co 
between theoretical and practical work puts the latter in a 
spective. By correlation of this kind, the teacher can better 
of the different aspects of the pupil's equipment, i.e. he can 
tion to »the whole child.» Correlation of this kind 
organized at the class-teacher stage. At this stage, many 
can be fused into one project or unit 
reproduction can take place in significant relation with the work in 
various subjects. Often, attention can be concentrated round some field 


of interest, and material from various theoretical subjects utilized, 
while art, handicrafts and song contribute to illustr. 


of 
and the 
rrelation 
fair per- 
take care 
pay atten- 
is most easily 
of the subjects 
» and exercises in oral and wrilten 


ate the teaching. 


E chieved by giving each teacher several 
Subjects in the same class, by co-ordinating the curricula of the dif- 
ferent subjects, by double-periods and concentrating continuous periods 
on each subject, 
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The School Committee and the School Commission agree that the 
acquisition of knowledge should for the most part take place in the 
school itself, “and that homework should be reduced. Development 
should be towards a situation where homework is, as far as possible, 
voluntary, and where it is facilitated by the provision by the school 
of a place where homework can be done when the pupils home cir- 
cumstances make work at home difficult. As an immediate reform, the 
School Commission proposes that compulsory homework should not 
be set in the infant school. 


(a) Home and School 


Co-operation between the home and the school must be based on an 
awareness that they are striving for a common goal. They both have 
a central interest in developing the young into harmonious human 
beings and good citizens. In this task the school needs the support of 
the home, and the home that of the school. 

In some respects, the passing of the years has increased the oppor- 
tunities of the home. It has greater resources than formerly to look ` 
after the children from the point of view of hygiene, and to give them 
a deeper insight into the requirements for a healthy way of life. The 
extensive modern interest in sport and in open-air life has played a part 
in this development. 

In other respects, developments have been less favourable. The home 
cannot give the same working-education as formerly, since it is no 
longer to the same extent an independent production-unit. Entertain- 
ment has become a competitor to home-life. The home is less obviously 
than formerly the gathering-place for the members of the family in 
their spare time. As a result of these and other tendencies, parental 
authority is weaker than formerly. The educational róle of the home 
has thereby been diminished. 

In times gone by, it has not been uncommon for people to draw a 
sharp line between the tasks of the home and those of the school: the 
home should see that the children are gradually introduced into the 
world of the adults, the school that they learned something. Nowadays 
it is clear that the school must undertake even the more general tasks 
of upbringing; but the home and his comrades still often play the 
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biggest part in the development of the child’s personality, even after 
he has come under the influence of the school. It is therefore essential 
for the success of the school’s educational work that the school should 
obtain an intimate knowledge of the pupil’s home-circumstances and 
way of life in general; without such knowledge, the intervention of the 
school could cause irreparable harm. 

By a one-sided and unsympathetic criticism of curricula, text-books 
and individual teachers, the home can create a negative attitude to 
school-work as a whole or in parts, an attitude from which its own 
children suffer the most. On the other hand, the home can make a 
positive contribution to the work of the school if it can do anything 
to make the children grasp their responsibility for the well-being and 
co-operativeness of their own little circle, for the tasks they are en- 
trusted with, and for the material objects that are put in their hands— 
which must of course be either their own or the school’s or the 
public’s—and, not least, if it can get them to realize that honesty and 
fair play are necessary in relation to the school as well as to other 
things. Homes do not always realize how important they are as bene- 
ficent or obstructive forces in the children’s school-work. Co-operation 
between the school and the home is essential if they are both to fulfil 
their functions satisfactorily. 


(b) The testing of maturity and of knowledge 


Most of the forms of testing now in use—the hearin 
written tests, dictation, arithmetic tests, 
guages, 


g of lessons learnt, 
translation into foreign lan- 
and oral and written examinations—can all be pertinently cri- 
ticized from various points of view. A fundamental reconsideration of 
the traditional types of test is called for 
development is to be Possible. That is n 
school can dispense with all tests. 


A judicious use of suitable tests can 
in their work: 


if an unimpeded educational 
ot to say, of course, that the 


contribute to the pupils’ pleasure 
it is for their well-being if, thanks to tests, the teacher 
can put them on to tasks which are suited to their needs and powers. 
From the point of view of economy and efficiency, the benefits from 
` suitable tests can be very great. The pupils avoid wasting time on tasks 
that they have already mastered, they can concentrate their work on 
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the points where they need it most, and they have good time to fill in 
gaps that might otherwise weaken the foundation for further study. 
The teacher finds out what instruction is most necessary at any given 
moment, and can find his way forward more quickly to the most 
effective teaching-methods. 

If objects of this kind are to be attained, school-tests must be re- 
formed in several important respects. They must be arranged so that 
they arouse the children’s interests, not their fear, and they must be 
designed so that the element of chance and irrelevant factors are 
minimized. The teaching must not be distorted by examinations on a 
limited field imposed from without. 

The educational tests now in common use measure only a selected 
part of the achievement that the school should be aiming at. It is not 
always the most important goals that are subjected to measurement. 
Certain types of test which have proved easy to construct have been 
retained practically unaltered since the present examination tradition 
was founded. The one-sidedness of the present system of tests is not 
always recognized. Only too often, tests which are relevant only to a 
part of the purpose of a subject, perhaps not even the most important 
part, are accorded decisive importance in the assessment of the results. 
Thus in modern languages, translation into the foreign language has 
often played too large a part, as has the writing of dictations in lower- 
school Swedish. Furthermore, what a particular pupil can accomplish 
in an oral examination is not always representative of his general grasp 
of a subject. Of many of the current tests it can be said that they do 
not measure what they intend to measure, and that under all circum- 
stances they give a onesided picture of the results of the school-work. 
The tests also affect the balance of the curriculum: the elements that 
are tested are overemphasized at the expense of other important objects 
of the teaching» 

The first test arranged by the school when a-new age-group is taken 
in must not, naturally, be a test of knowledge. The object is to discover 
the ripeness of the entrants for the work of the school: it must be a 
school maturity examination. The most reliable way of judging the 
children applying for admission would probably be to let them go to. 
school for a time in the ordinary way. But in that case, remarks the 
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School Commission, it would probably often be rather a long time 
before the teacher could produce her judgment on the children she 
had received. Both from the point of view of the children and from 
that of school-administration, such a method would be impossible. The 
procedure that the Commission wants to be tried first is divided into 
two sections. A medical examination and a short educational test would 
be carried out in the spring, or in good time before the beginning of 
the school year, while the remaining part of the test, which would 
require more time, would take place in the first week of the new 
school-year. 


There can obviously be no question of testing and judging the know- 
ledge and skills of the beginners in the school subjects, and it would be 
unfortunate in many respects if the test should come to be regarded by 
the parents as an entrance-examination in the old sense. One can cer- 
tainly agree with the School Commission that the »school maturity 
examination», properly used, can fulfil an important function, and 
that in the future it should be incorporated as a permanent clement in 
the set-up of the comprehensive school. Among other things, it is cal- 
culated to minimize the risk of incorrect allocation, and to prevent the 
child being accepted by the school too early and thereby being set 
tasks that exceed his powers. But it seems important, especially during 
the first few years, that the school maturity examination should be 
arranged in such a way as to preclude any Possibility of misinterpreta- 
tion concerning its nature and purpose. 


Excellent experience has been obtained in different places with 


various methods; until further notice, the local authorities should have 


freedom, in consultation with the central research organization, to 


explore the methods that they consider best suited to the end. Not until 
the end of the period of experiment should fixed forms be adopted on 
the basis of the experience gained. 


During the further work throughout the comprehensive school dia- 
gnostic examinations will play a large part. 


>By this is meant tests that are not concerned to indicate whether 
a pupil has done well or badly in a sub 
what his ability or weakness consists o 
in the total number of marks he can get. 


ject, but above all to analyse 
f. The main interest lies, not 
; but what parts of the course 
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he can master and what parts of a skill he has difficulty with. For 
example, a diagnostic examination in arithmetic in the lower school 
might reveal that a pupil often makes mistakes with certain definite 
combinations in the basic tables, that he uses an unworkmanlike tech- 
nique for subtraction or division, that he is uncertain in the conversion 
of weights and measures, and so on. In these circumstances, a revision- 
test on a large part of the curriculum would not have given a certain 
answer. A diagnostic examination must concentrate on a limited field; 
and contain a sufficiently large number of the different types 'of dif- 
ficulty that are met there. If diagnostic examinations are employed, 
incorrect habits and ways of thought are easily discovered, and can be 
combated before they become infixed. Gaps can be filled in, so that 
the foundation is firm enough for further work. 

;When the results of a diagnostic examination have been analysed, 
each pupil must be set to work on exercises to overcome the difficulties 
that he personally has to grapple with. On the other hand, pupils who 
have been wholly successful in the examination need not spend any 
more time on work they have already mastered, but can devote them- 
selves to other kinds of task. The use of diagnostic examinations thus 
provides an excellent introduction to an effective and well-planned 
system of individualized teaching.» 

In addition to diagnostic examinations, the teacher in some situations 
needs revision-tests, which show the general standard of the class. He 
may need them to get an idea of the general level of the class when 
he begins teaching, and in order to determine afterwards the effective- 
ness of the methods he has used. If he has to give a testimonial or 
‘an opinion on a pupil, he needs to know whether the class as a whole 
lies above or below the average level. In this case, the most useful 
thing for the teacher is the standardized test. 

>A test of this kind is so constructed as to differentiate the pupils 
accurately. It must have been tried out in advance on a statistically 
representative group of pupils, so that it is known what result can be 
considered average for pupils at a given stage, and what result is neces- 
sary for a pupil to be in say the top tenth of a normal random group. 
The test must be designed so that chance plays as small a part as 
possible.» 
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At the present time, standardized tests are being worked out by the 
Institute of Educational Psychology and distributed by the Board of 
Education. The tests must be continually renewed, so that they can 
remain adapted to educational developments. It is very important 
that teachers should be instructed in the aim and correct use of stan- 
dardized tests. 

For more than 40 years, work in the middle school has been con- 
cluded by a written and oral examination, the so-called »school leaving 
examination» (realexamen). 

In the present school-leaving examination, standardization of marking 
is achieved by means of the written examination. This examination is 
set by the Board of Education for all schools in common, and 
after it has been marked the papers are scrutinized by specially ap- 
pointed experts. By this means it has been possible to attain a satis- 
factory degree of uniformity in the assessment. : 

When the School Commission proposes that standardized tests should 
be introduced, and at the same time the present written examinations 
abolished, the object remains the same, namely to preserve standardized 
marking. The Royal Board of Education considers that in fact the 
object can be achieved in this way, but only under the following con- 
ditions: 

1, The tests must be carried out at the same time in all schools, and 
as carefully invigilated as the present examinations. 

2. The tests must be given at the end of the school-year, when the 
course has been completed. If they are used at other times, they cause 
dislocation in the teaching, and compel the teacher to follow a certain 
fixed curriculum. The freedom of the teacher would be unfavourably, 
restricted if the pupils, besides having to reach a certain standard by 


the end of the school year, also had to reach a certa 


in standard at other 
times. 


3. The tests must be compulsory, and the teacher must be obliged 
to make his scale of marks—but not the marks for 


individual pupils— 
conform to the result. 


4. The question as to how the tests shall be checked after marking 
must be gone into with some care. A scrutiny of some kind appears to 
be necessary so that the Board of Education may get some insight into 
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the standards of the schools, and have the opportunity of intervening 
in cases where the marking has been too severe or too easy. 

The Commission's proposal that the oral part of the school-leaving 
examination should be abolished and replaced by a more vigorous 
process of inspection and consultation has admittedly aroused some 
doubts, but it seems probable that in this matter, too, satisfactory 
results will be obtained. The present oral examination, however, must 
not be abolished until the expansion of inspection and consultation has, 
been carried out and some experience gained of it. In a school which 
all pupils are to pass through, the school-leaving examination cannot 
have the same functions as it has at present. It seems probable, as 
the School Commission and the Board of Education consider, that 
an oral examination of the present type can be dispensed with, and 
can be replaced by more vigorous inspection and consultation. The 
written examinations should gradually be replaced by standardized 
tests, but the final form that the rounding-off of the comprehensive- 
school course will take cannot be laid down in detail until the com- 
prehensive-school organization has spread high enough upwards in the 
school for a general review to be made of the detailed content of the 
course. In accordance with the School Commission's proposals, stan- 
dardized tests for different levels and different purposes must be 


‘worked out and put at the disposal of the teachers. 


SECTION II 


SCHOOLS OF GYMNASIUM TYPE 


1 The present gymnasium organization 


Schools for pupils above the school-leaving age include all types of 
* educational establishment, from those giving purely general education 
to those giving intensely specialized vocational education» To this stage 
belong schools providing a wide general education, like the people’s 
college (folkhögskolan), and also schools like the gymnasium, with a 
curriculum of general education more or less specialized, or with a 
distinct vocational bias, and, finally, a large number of establishments 
for purely vocational education. 

In educational discussion in Sweden and abroad there can be seen a 
tendency to regard the gymnasia and the centres of vocational educa- 
tion as being parallel, and to treat them as different branches of a 
common school for young people, with more specialized and more 
vocational aims than the schools attended by everybody during the 
period of compulsory education. The types of school in this category, 
however, are so different in object and organization that it is probably . 
not necessary to adopt a single attitude to them all in common. The 
problems of vocational training proper, and those of the people's col- 
leges, are at present the subject of deliberation by the 1946 School Com- 
mission, which will later put forward its proposa 
therefore, these schools can be left aside. 

Even the schools that then remain, 
organization, divided into several types of school with different streams 
and specializations for different ends. The oldest are the two streams 
of the gymnasium in the highest stage of the State secondary schools, 
the Latin stream (latinlinjen), which is descended from the old gram- 
mar schools dating from 1611, and the Modern stream (reallinjen), 
which has served alongside it for the hundred years since 1849. In 
more recent times, types of gymnasium With a stronger vocational bias 
have appeared, such as the technical gymnasia and the commercial 
gymnasia. There is a special gymnasium for officercadets at the Ser- 


ls. In this connection, 


however, form a multifarious 
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vices Secondary School at Uppsala, and another for students of agri- 
culture, forestry and dairying at the Vilan people’s college. In Gothen- 


burg and Uppsala there are also gymnasia for ordinands. In Stockholm 


there is a gymnasium for adults with the school work concentrated to 


the evening hours. 
Finally, among the types of school working along gymnasium lines 


must be reckoned the four-year stream in the elementary-teachers’ 
training-colleges, and the injant-school teachers’ training-colleges. These 
educational establishments will not be dealt with in this survey. 

(a) The organization of the gymnasium in the state secondary schools 

and equivalent types of school 

The gymnasium is incorporated in the secondary-school organiza- 
e higher state secondary schools. Unattached 
at present. 

9 are at present reserved 


tion as an upper stage of th 
state-secondary-school gymnasia do not exist 
n Of the 67 higher state secondary schools, 
for boys only, and 7 for girls only. The remaining 51 are, at the gym- 


nasium stage, open to both boys and girls. In the autumn term of 1948, 
ymnasium stage amounted to 13,900: 


ls pay annual fees (80 kronor, i.e. 
in the middle schools. 
d middle school is, like that 


the number of pupils in the & 
8414 boys and 5,480 girls. The pupi 
£5/10) on the same basis as the pupils 


The connection between gymnasium am 
between middle school and elementary school, double in character. 


Both the Latin and the Modern gymnasium have à four-year course 
based on the last class but one of the middle school, and also a three- 
year course based on the school-leaving examination. In the Latin 
gymnasium, the majority of the pupils are girls, in the modern gym- 
nasium, boys. The following table shows the distribution between the 


two streams in the autumn term of 1948. 


Length of Latin stream Modern stream Whole gymnasium 
course — | boys | girls | total || boys | girls | total || boys | girls | total 
g 


4-year stream| 1,889 | 2,861 | 4,750 |] 2,909 837 | 3,746 |4,798 | 8,698 | 8,496 
1,191 | 4.496 [3.616 | 1,788 | 5,404 


3-year stream| 311 | 597 | 908133305 
6,214 m- m- mm me |13,900 


Total mes | 5.458 m 
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Alongside the state gymnasia are found municipal and independent 
ones. The municipal gymnasia are always attached to a co-educational 
middle school, and are under the direction of its headmaster. At present, 
9 of the municipal gymnasia have both Latin and Modern streams, and 
one has a Latin stream only. The remaining 16 are Modern ‘gymnasia. 
As a rule they are three-year gymnasia: only that at Solna is four-year. 
In the autumn term of 1948, the number of pupils in the municipal 
gymnasia was 150 in the Latin stream and 964 in the modern stream. 


The independent gymnasia were as a rule originally purely private 
ventures, and many of them still are, but in other cases the municipality 
has partial or full control. At present the number of private secondary 
schools under the supervision of the Royal Board of Education that 
have gymnasium classes is 23. In the autumn term of 1948, the number 
of pupils was 1,468 in the Latin stream and 1,682 in the Modern stream. 
In five of the schools there was also a modern-language stream; the 


number of pupils in this stream Was 126. 


chools Act, the aim.of the gymnasium 
education for citizenship, and to 
r scholarly understanding which 
ersity or at establishments for 


According to the Secondary S 
_ is to provide a deepened and widened 
lay the foundations for the scientific o 
will be further developed at the univ 
higher specialist training. 
t in the gymnasium are the same as those in the 
middle school, to which are added philosophy, and, in the Latin stream, 
Latin and Greek, of which, however, philosophy and Greek appear only 
in the top two classes. In the top two classes of the modern gymnasium, 
mathematics is divided into two subjects: mathematics (general course) 
and mathematics (special course). In both streams, the practical subjects 
are drawing, music, and physical training and games. 


In the first two classes of the four 
class of the three-year, all the theoretica 


timetable are compulsory; the headmaster, however, € 3 ; 
tion from part of the instruction in the practical subjects, if the pupil 


is subjected to particularly heavy strain on account of communications 


or any other reason. 


The subjects taugh 


-year gymnasium, and in the first 
] and practical subjects on the 
can grant exemp- 
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A characteristic of the two top classes, which together form the dif- 
ferentiated gymnasium, is a system of optional subjects, which makes 
the combination of subjects to some extent dependent on the desires 
of the pupil. 

Before entry into the differentiated gymnasium, each pupil selects a 
certain group of subjects, consisting of five fixed subjects and three 
(or in some cases two) optional subjects. Three subjects, religious know- 
ledge, Swedish, and history with civics, are compuulsory for all pupils, 

and so enter into all groups as fixed subjects. In the Latin stream, 
moreover, Latin and French are fixed subjects, and in the modern 
stream English and mathematics (general course). The optional subjects - 
are chosen from among certain combinations laid down by the Act, 
11 in the Latin stream and 7 in the Modern stream. The Royal Board of 
Education, in its pronouncement on the report of the School Com- 
mission, gives the following tabular summary of the frequency with 
which the various combinations are chosen: 


Latin gymnasium 


Combination Choice per cent 
Boys | Girls | Together 


1. German, English, Geography 22.0 | 20.8 21.3 
2. German, English, Philosophy 31.2 | 21.4 25.4 
3. English, Geography, Biology 12.4 | 22.7 18.5 
4. Greek, German 


1.2 0.6 0.9 


5. Greek, English 7.8 4.3 5.5 
6. Greek, Philosophy 6.4 1.2 3.3 
7. German, English, Mathematics 10.3 | 10.6 105 
8. English, Mathematies, Physics 2.2 0.5 1.2 
9. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry 1.0 0.8 0.6 > 


10. German, English, Biology 


2.8 9.4 6.7 
11. English, Biology, Chemistry 


82 8.9 6.1 


Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Modern gymnasium 


: " Choice per cent 
Combination — r] 
Boys | Girls | Together 


| 

1. German, French, Geography 13.5 | 13.3 13.5 e 
2. German, French, Philosophy 8:5 AT 3.8 
3. French, Geography, Biology 10.3 | 318 17.4 
4. German, French, Physics 0.9 0.5 0.8 
5. French, Physics, Chemistry 0.6 0.6 0.6 
6. Biology, Physies, Chemistry 38.6 | 37.1 38.2 
7. Maths (special) Physics, Chemistry | 326 5.7 25.7 

Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


It is a conspicuous fact that the combination containing special 
mathematics is mainly chosen by boys, and the combinations containing 
biology and a foreign language predominantly by girls. Some combina- 
tions are very little used; this is the case in the Latin stream with the 
combinations containing physics, and in the modern stream with the 
combinations that contain French as well as physics. In this connec- 
tion, however, it must be noted that, in smaller schools, the oppor- 
tunities of selecting certain combinations of subjects are restricted by 
a regulation to the effect that, if fewer than five pupils elect for a 
certain optional subject, this subject may be taught only after special 
permission has been obtained from the Royal Board of Education; in 
the case of Greek, however, the minimum is set at three. 

Over and above his group of subjects, the pupil can, with permis- 
sion from the headmaster and the staff, take part in one further subject, 
an extra subject. In some subjects, the number of pupils participating 
is thus increased in no inconsiderable degree. According to an investiga- 
tion carried out by the Royal Board of Education a few years ago, the 
various subjects were studied to the extent shown in the next table. 

It is worth pointing out that, although English is not compulsory in 
the Latin stream, it is studied by no less than 95 % of the pupils; and 
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Latin stream Sabi Orel bs Modern sinn 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
100.0 100.0 |...... Religious knowledge ............ 100.0 100.0 
100.0 120010: isco Swedish 100.0 
100.0 100.0 History with sociology 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 |... Latin Maths (general)..| 100.0 100.0 
13.0 6.0 |...... Greek — = 
919 97.2 .. English 100.0 
100.0 100.0 .. French... s. 29.4 49.8 
74.8 780 secs German ... .| 388 50.5 
34.3 45.2 .. Geography 22.6 45.5 
87.9 27.4 .. Philosophy ., T 5.9 7.9 
40.7 26.0 .. Maths Maths (special)..| 43.8 111 
17.5 36.1 .. Biology with hygiene 46.1 70.2 
9.0 3.8 2, Physics 76.8 53.2 
9.1 EEE UGS Ghemibinyo ee eect Ert 72.9 56.5 


that, in the modern stream, although French enters into all combina- 
tions that contain German, and into two others, it 
studied by less pupils than German is. 

Åt several schools, opportunities are given for the study of Russian 
as an optional subject in the differentiated gymnasium. During the 
years immediately following the second world war, interest in this 
subject increased strikingly, but has now fallen off again. In these 
schools in the autumn term of 1948, 13 
in the top class but one, 


is nevertheless 


pupils were reading Russian 
and 7 in the top class, 


At some schools, Spanish can appear as an optional subject instead 
of French or German. Interest in this subje 


the number of pupils studying it is still i 
term of 1948, Spanish was studied by 43 
one, and by 16 in the top class. 


ct has increased of late, but 
nsignificant. In the autumn 
pupils in the top class but 
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Finnish may be chosen as an optional subject at the higher state 
secondary schools at Haparanda and Umea. In autumn 1948, however, 
the required number of pupils had not opted for the subject at either 


school. 


The course in the gymnasium is concluded with the student examina- 
tion (»studentexamens), which is at the same time University entrance 
examination. This is not compulsory, but practically all pupils in the 
highest class of the gymnasium sit for the examination in the spring 
term. The written examination consists of three compulsory papers, 
in the Latin stream in Swedish, Latin and French, and in the modern 
stream in Swedish, English and mathematics (general course). In addi- 
tion, the candidate may, if he wishes, take written examinations, in 
the Latin stream, in German, English and mathematics, and, in the 
modern stream, in German, physics, and either French or special mathe- 
matics. Most pupils who take part in mathematics in the Latin stream 
and in physics or special mathematics in the modern stream take the 
written examinations in these subjects. 

The oral part of the student examination, which is supervised by 
censors (mainly university professors) appointed by His Majesty, con- 
sists of examinations in four or at most five subjects. The examination 
is mainly concerned with the work of the last two years of the course, 
and lasts from 15 to 30 minutes for each subject. The censors have the 
power to fail a candidate, even if he has been passed by the teachers. 
In the spring term of 1948, 4,075 pupils passed the student examina- 
tion, At the state secondary schools, ihe number of failures in the 
student examination in the spring terms of 1944-48 was within the 
limits of 7.6-9.2 per cent, with about 2.5 per cent in the oral examina- 


tion, | 

Pupils who have passed thi 
take a supplementary examination to the : 
ination. This can even be taken in subjects that belong to a different 
distinguish between two types of supple- 
candidate wishes to pass in addi- 
in student examinalion; and the 
ve his mark in a subject 


e student examination have the right to 
standard of the student exam- 


stream. It is common to 
mentary examination: one, when the 
tional subjects which he did not take 
other, when the candidate wishes to impro 
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that he did take in the examination. Most of the candidates who take 
supplementary examinations aim at improving their qualifications so 
as to be in a better position to compete for places at the universities. 
The majority of those who pass the student examination continue their 
education beyond it. About 75 % go to universities. 


(b) The vocationally-biassed gymnasia 


The higher state technical secondary schools can be technical gym- 
nasia or specialized technical schools. Often a gymnasium stream and 
a specialized technical stream exist at the same institution. 

According to the Act of 1919, the object of the technical gymnasium 
is to give a general technical education, and, linked with it, the com- 
mercial knowledge required for working in the drawing-office or 
business-office of a workshop or factory, or for running a small and 
unspecialized industrial enterprise, or for business-activity connected 
with the materials or products of industry. 

The course lasts three years, The knowledge required for admission 
corresponds broadly with that required for the school-leaving éxamina- 
tion, plus at least two months’ practical experience. The minimum age 
for admission is 15. The course is concluded by the gymnasium 
engineers’ examination, which is supervised and conducted by people 
appointed by His Majesty on the proposal of the Royal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 

A pupil who has passed the engineers’ examination is qualified for 
admission to one of the two Universities of technology. Nowadays he 
can also be admitted to a faculty of science at the university and take 
a degree in mathematical and scientific subjects; in that case, however, 
it is required that he shall have passed in German and English, and 
shall have a knowledge of French at least equivalent to 


f 5 a pass-mark 
in the school-leaving examination. 


The number of higher state technical secondary schools is at present 
15. Apart from a general technical stream, 
mechanical engineering, 
industrial chemistry, 


there are streams for 
building techniques, electrical engineering, and 
and to a lesser extent there are commercial- 


technical streams and special streams for telecommunications, dyeing 


techniques, textile techniques, cellulose techniques, aeronautical engi- 


s- 
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neering, and shipbuilding. From next academic year, a stream is to be 
established for foundry-techniques. 

In the autumn term of 1948, the number of ordinary pupils was 
3,470, of whom 51 were girls. The number of places is very much less 
than the demand. According to the statistical department of the Royal 
Board of Education, in autumn 1948 there were 1,669 qualified applic- 
ants for admission to the gymnasium streams, of whom only 893 were 
admitted. 

These schools are state institutions. Annual fees may be charged, but 
must not exceed 30 crowns (about £2). There are also private technical 
institutes, which are not controlled by the state. 

The task of the commercial gymnasia can be said to be to give, by 
applying the results of the science of commerce, the higher commercial 
education which, together with practical experience, is required for the 
more responsible posts in business-life. These schools are municipal, 
or in some cases private, and most of them receive state-grants. 

In the state-aided commercial gymnasia there is a two-year course, 
based on the school-leaving examination or a corresponding standard 
of knowledge. Completion of this course qualifies the’ pupil for admis- 
sion to a Commercial College. In addition, one-year courses can be 
arranged at the commercial gymnasia for people who have passed the 
student examination, and others. 

At present, the number of commercial gymnasia under the control of 
the Royal Board of Vocational Education amounts to 13. In the autumn 
term of 1948, the number of pupils was 1,802, of whom 1,462 were in 
the two-year course, and 338 in the one-year, About a quarter of the 
pupils were girls. As in the case of the technical gymnasia, the demand 
for places exceeds the supply. In autumn 1948, there were 1,023 qualified 
applicants for places in commercial gymnasia, and of these only 684 
could be accepted. 

The Services Secondary School has the task, among others, of giving, 
to the man from the ranks who wants to take the slong road» to a 
commission in the armed forces, knowledge in the usual subjects that 
are studied in the higher state secondary schools, in some subjects to 
the standard of the student examination, in others to the standard 
required for the school-leaving examination or for transfer to the 
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second-highest class of the gymnasium. For pupils who have passed 
the school-leaving examination, the course generally lasts two years and 
is concluded by the limited student examination, which of course does 
not qualify for entrance in the universities. To pass this examination, 
the candidate must pass in Swedish, one foreign language, history with 
sociology, and mathematics, but the examination often includes a larger 
number of subjects. In the school-year 1948-49, the number of pupils 
in this stream amounted to 267. 

The special gymnasium for students of agriculture, dairying and 
forestry has the task of giving to pupils who have grown up in an 
agricultural milieu the knowledge required for admission to the agri- 
cultural college and the higher dairying course at Alnarp, and for 
admission to the college of forestry. 

Two private secondary schools, Fjellsted's School at Uppsala, and 
the Gothenburg Private Gymnasium for Ordinands, give a general educa- 
tion specially designed for prospective clergymen. 

Finally, in the autumn term of 1948, the four-year stream in the 
Elementary-Teachers’ Training-Colleges was attended by 1,377 male 


and 931 female students, and the Infant-School Training-Colleges by 
1,682, all female. 


2 The present reform-proposals 


The greatly increased influx into gymnasium studies of various kinds 
bears witness to a radical change in the general attitude to school 


studies. All curves showing the attracting-power of higher studies are 
now climbing steeply. One of the main reasons is that social life, and 
um many cases industrial life too, are becoming more and more "Hiis 
plicated, and make continually increasing demands on education 

>The result of this, writes the School Commission, is that the demni 
for specially-trained workers is constantly increasing. This also applies 
to intellectual workers, Already, in different spheres, the shortage of 
such Workers can be perceived. This means that we can expect an 
increased intake into. the gymnasia, and that the latter must open their 
doors to new categories of pupil. It is clear that the organization of the 
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gymnasium must be influenced by this fact. The reform of the gym- 
nasium is therefore a pressing necessity» 

The need for this reform is caused by the fact that we live in a rapidly 
progressing society, where conditions—social, economic and also cul- 
tural—are fast changing. 

The School Commission’s proposal that in future all teachers-training 
should be based on an education in the gymnasium also implies a great 
extension of the gymnasium-organization. 


(a) The aim of the gymnasium 


Certain general fundamentals of the work of the gymnasium are now 
probably uncontested. The demands made on the gymnasium can be 
put into three groups: the requirements of preparatory education, which 
derive their force from the fact that 75 % of the pupils in the gym- 
nasium intend to go on to the universities or other establishments for 
education at university level; the requirements of general education, 
which are equally weighty whether the pupil intends to continue his 
studies at a higher institution or to go into his intended profession 
without further preparation; and the requirements of psychological 
development, which demand that, at an important period of his develop- 
ment, the gymnasium pupil should be put in a position to make contacts 
in different quarters, so that he can find himself and his future way. 
These points are united in the new formulation of the goal of the 
gymnasium: »The aim of the gymnasium is to give, by methods of 
work designed to develop and mature individual talents and interests, 
a widened and deepened general education, suitable to provide a founda- 
tion for higher education.» 

According to the present Secondary Schools Act, the function of the 
gymnasium is to give a deepened and widened education for citizenship; 

at the same time it has the special function of laying the foundations 
of the scientific knowledge that will be further built up at the univer- 
sities and institutions for higher specialist education. 

Behind this formulation lurks an old controversy, namely whether 
the main task of the gymnasium shall be to give an education in citizen- 
ship or an academic education, a general education or a specialist 
education. The question is less topical now than formerly, partly because 
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the concepts that the discussion revolved round have gradually changed 
in content, . 

The content of academic education was different when the 19th 
century closed from what it was when.the century opened. Scholarship 
was no longer to the same extent a formal, deductive system of know- 
ledge. The educational concepts of the time had been leavened by the 
ideas and methods of science, comparative philology, and critical 
historical research. Academic education had moved nearer to education 
for citizenship. On the other hand, educaton for citizenship, under the 
pressure of social development, had been enriched with new content. 
It had moved nearer to scholarly education. 

The importance of general education as a foundation for specialist 
work is now generally acknowledged. One-sided specialized work with- 
out a general view of the cultural life which that work is to serve 
always creates an intellectual isolation which can contain risks for 
society and which makes the specialist work itself sterile. This probably 
applies especially to intellectual professions. From this viewpoint, the 
teaching in the gymnasium, even when it has the character of a general 
education, can be treated as preliminary professional training. 

On the other hand, individual differences in ability and interests find 
particularly clear expression in the gymnasium pupils. It would be 
undesirable and in many cases impossible to let them all gain the 
desired general education in the same way, by the same methods, within 
the same subjects. While, with one pupil, the intelligence, apperception 
and judgment are best developed and cultivated by penetrating observa- 
lion of nature, with another, development is promoted most naturally 
and surely by the study of history, languages, or other humanistic 
subjects. General education can and must be gained by different routes, 
within different groups of subjects, and with different methods. Dif- 
ferentiated in this way, studies can more easily build on the interests 
and abilities of the pupils, an indispensable condition for fruitful work. 

»The main aim of the gymnasium,» says the School Commission, 
»must be to train up its pupils into good intellectual workers, well 
practised in the handling of the tools of intellectual work. More im- 
portant than collecting knowledge from many different spheres is the 
power to »pick up knowledge in a subject where it'is seen to be 
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necessary.» Intellectual schooling, the training of the intelligence, clear 
thinking, the aim of maturing the judgment and cultivating the power 
of profitable private study, these are the prime tasks of the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium must be in a position to lay a solid foundation of 
personally-acquired knowledge. It must enlighten the pupils about their 
own qualifications in different directions and give nutriment to their 
personal interests, insofar as they fall within the sphere of work covered 
by the gymnasium. This programme really gives expression to the best 
in the educational tradition of the gymnasium; it is a question of values, 
which must be held sacred by every gymnasium-organization that is to 
be able to maintain its position in cultural life. 


(b) The linking of the gymnasium to the comprehensive school and to 
the universities 

The question of the linking of the gymnasium to the middle school 
is one of the most keenly discussed and disputed educational questions 
in Sweden. To understand this dispute, one must have clearly in mind 
the present organization with its double link: from the eighth school- 
year to the four-year gymnasium, and from the ninth school-year (and 
the passing of the schoolleaving examination) to the three-year gym- 
nasium. Both routes lead to the same goal: the student examination, 
which is at the same time a university entrance examination, controlled 
by the state through the »censors.» 

Now it is proposed that the elementary school and the middle school 
shall be amalgamated into one common form of school, which shall 


give a nine-year course. In class 9, differentiation is to take place into 


the following streams: 
9a, which is a general concluding class, 
9y, which leads directly out into working-life, and 
9g, which has a strong theoretical bias in its curriculum and which 
in reality is the first class of the gymnasium. 7 


It is obvious that all those who have the interests of higher education 
nearest their hearts wish to incorporate class 9g definitely iñ the gym: 
nasium. That is the standpoint of the universities and of the secondary: 


school teachers. 
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On the other hand, those who see their ideal in the nine-year com- 
prehensive school wish to retain class 9g within the latter and give it 
a self-sufficient character, and thus in reality they recommend a three- 
year »gymnasium.» N 

The proposal of the School Commission is a compromise. It is pro- 
posed that, in places that have a complete gymnasium (at present about 
100 towns), class 9g shall be incorporated in it. In places that have only 
a nine-year school, it shall be incorporated in that. 

The question is of the greatest importance for the differentiation into 
streams. The present four-year gymnasium is divided from the begin- 
ning into a Latin stream and a modern stream. Such a division is not 
possible at smaller schools. The School Commission therefore proposes 
that class 9g shall not be divided into separate streams, but shall form 
a common bottom class for all streams of the gymnasium. A reform 
of this kind would have the most serious effects on Latin. It w 
as is now the case, be possible to read Latin for four years. 

Efficiency would also be hazarded. As a rule the gymnasium teachers 
are particularly well qualified for their job, and studies are carried on 
in the gymnasium by methods in part different from those of the middle 
school, and with greater intensity and a higher standard. If the teaching 
in class 9g is handed over to teachers unaccustomed to the methods 


and demands of the gymnasium, there is a risk of a deterioration in 
results. 


ould not, 


Summarily, the question can be put thus: the position of the class as 
an indispensable constituent of the final fully-developed comprehensive 
school cannot be seriously questioned, but if class 9g is grafted 


foreign body on to the present school system, then there will be d 
oration in various respects, 


While the linking of the gy 
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gymnasium takes place at college. The boundary between High School 
and College is drawn in such a way that the first two years at a college 
roughly correspond to the last two years in a Swedish gymnasium. 

The School Commission has proposed an organization for the gym- 
nasium which would make it possible for pupils who intend to go 
straight out into practical life to leave a year earlier, while for tlie 
remaining pupils the final year would be given a freer character in- 
dicated by the title »college year.» In what follows, this organization. 
will be referred to as »horizontal cleavage.» 1 

The School Commission wishes to treat the final year at the gym- 
nasium as a university year, which will take place at the secondary 
school only for practical reasons. 

In this case the expression »student examination» would acquire an 
altered significance. It would become an indication of the standard 
reached at the end of the eleventh school-year, while the final examina- 
tion of the gymnasium, entitling the successful candidate to admission 
to a university, would be called >the university entrance examination» 
(»dimissionsezxamen» ). 

The proposal for a school-leaving point at the top-but-one class of 
the gymnasium has been debated with particular keenness, and opinion 


on this point has been predominantly critical. The question will be 


returned to a little later. 


(c) The streams of the gymnasium 

Among the many comments from academic quarters on the problems 
of the gymnasium, one or two are encountered which put forward the 
view that a potential specialist should, during the gymnasium years, 
concern himself with things that lie outside his prospective profession 
but which can be valuable as an educational background for his future 
work. The School Committee quotes an utterance made some years ago 
by a professor of zoology: >For would-be biologists it is of far greater 
importance to have acquired at school a basic knowledge of languages 
and a humanistic education generally, together with a certain know- 
ledge of geology, chemistry, physics and mathematics, than to have 
gone through detailed courses in biology.» The faculty of jurisprudence 
and political science at Stockholm University, in its. recently published 
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comments, puts forward the-same viewpoint: »In most cases it is... 
of greater value for a student to have obtained at school a good ground- 
ing in subjects that do not enter directly into his academic studies than 
to have read a longer course in one isolated subject.» 

There is perhaps a kernel of truth in this viewpoint, but it cannot 
bé the decisive factor in the construction of the gymnasium, since it is 
essential for the development of a young person that he should not be 
forced during the years in the gymnasium to toil at things about which 
he is indifferent, but that he should be able to find something in the 
school work that really engages him personally. 

The major interest-regions in the work of the school should therefore 
find expression in the various streams of the gymnasium. 


>For natural reasons, they coincide with the main regions in modern 
cultural life, says the School Commission. The scientific subjects with 
their auxiliary subject, mathematics, form a natural centre of interest 
of this kind in the present organization, the core of the present modern 
stream. They must maintain this position in the future organization. 
Languages form an equally natural centre of interest, and in the new 
gymnasium they must maintain their position as the core of the Latin 
stream. At the same time, however, a third centre of interest is indicated, 
already well-known to those who have studied the interests of school- 
children at close quarters. Everything points to the fact 
the community, its history and its present form, wi 
at the centre of the school-work of more and m 
social studies must have a firm and indis 
natural that, over and bey 


that study of 
ill come to stand 
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just as well as in scientific subjects or langu 
central subjects must be given enough space 
possible a sound method of wi 


an outlet 
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ork and a deepening of the study.» 

In the opinion of the School Commission, the Latin stream in the 
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thorough grasp of the orientation and aims of social work. The study 
of society should have a historical foundation, and round it should be 
grouped the other subjects, chosen in such a way that the general 
education aimed at by the stream can be satisfactorily achieved. The 
Commission suggests that it should be called the general stream, on 
the grounds that it is, to a certain extent, a synthesis of the other two 
lines, but without their special bias. 

The differentiation of the gymnasium into streams cannot, however, 
be considered as a solely educational question. It must also correspond 
to the needs of society. Even if the individuals themselves ask for a 
certain type of education, it is not obvious that it should be supplied 
to an unlimited extent. »Against the individuals demand for education 
for a desired profession must be set society's demand for a planned 
distribution of labour-power among the socially necessary occupations.» 
It is easy to show, however, that the centres of interest which dif- 
ferentiate the pupils into various main groups correspond to a similar 
divisions in the vocations of the professional and intellectual classes of 


society. 


(d) The differentiation of the streams 

The division of the gymnasium into streams does not preclude the 
fact that there is, and must be, a considerable amount of teaching that 
is common to all pupils. A reasonably broad general knowledge of the 
central humanistic subjects is necessary in all the professions and 
places of higher education for which the gymnasium prepares its pupils. 

In the lower classes of the gymnasium it is undoubtedly possible to 
design a perfectly satisfactory timetable within the framework of a 
three-stream system, with certain theoretical and practical subjects 
common to all streams. Towards the end of the gymnasium, however, 
difficulties begin to appear. Individual bents and interests become more 
clearly marked, and a large number of the pupils have more or less 
definite plans for the future and begin to value the subjects according 
to their importance for their future career. The school-organization is 
hereby subjected to a difficult test. It must maintain a certain degree 
of rigidity, but at the same time have enough flexibility to meet the 
interests of the pupils and the demands of the future career. 
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The system of differentiation used at present in the top -two classes 
is designed to ensure flexibility. A pupil in the Latin stream can choose 
from among eleven different combinations of subjects, and a pupil in 
the modern stream from among seven. Thus, in the last two years in 
the gymnasium, there are at present 18 combinations of subjects, or, 
if you like to put it that way, 18 streams that lead up to the student 
examination. The School Committee and the School Commission are, 
however, agreed that this system was a miscalculation. 

Specialization has been carried too far: broadness of knowledge has 
been sacrificed without the desired deepening being achieved. Gaps have 
appeared in the pupils’ general education. Not the last of the com- 
plaints have been levelled against their knowledge of languages. The 
choice of a combination of subjects, which in fact involves a choice of 
the future sphere of work, takes place too early and is often cha- 
racterized by a certain planlessness. In too many cases, the choice is 
made more with a view to the immediate advantages of the combina- 
tion for school-work and examinations than with a view to the require- 
ments of an education that is to prepare the pupil for the future. As a 
consequence, supplementary examinations have to be taken after the 
student examination, and this wastes time and money. 

The proposal now is that there shall be three streams, Latin, modern, 
‘and general, with only limited opportunities for differentiation. 

However, the increasingly close contact between different productive 
and cultural regions of the word is creating certain special problems of 
differentiation. The normal gymnasium takes into account the need to 
teach two classical ang three modern languages: other modern lan- 
guages—Russian, Spanish, Finnish and Italian—fall outside the pro- 
gramme. Inside the present gymnasium system, experiments have been 
School at Ängby, a fourgen comes än gues At the Siate Secondary 
Latin in the Latin dici: at e iti But rid capis 
Ed uA Me dn abr > aus secondary Schools, two-year 
the teaching of Italian is not Kari ae P IS UU ee 

irely unknown. 

>The three languages,» says the School Commission, >that have long 


dern School-languages no longer have the same 


special position that they had when they were introduced into the 
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gymnasium. The great Slavonic language-area, where Russian provides 
the most important but also the most difficult variant, is growing 
rapidly in importance. The Spanish language-area has long had an 
' importance comparable with that of the German. The Spanish-speaking 
population of the world is twice the size of the French-speaking popula- 
tion. Furthermore, it seems probable that the conception that the same 
languages must be mastered by everybody who attains to a certain 
standard of education is not politically or culturally tenable. It leads 
to a uniformity that is not culturally desirable. The cultural effect 
achieved is considerably greater if different individuals have’ a more 
variegated knowledge of languages.» À 
As against this, it cannot be too strongly stressed that, however im- 
portant these other languages may be for more special purposes, they 
cannot compete in universal importance with the three traditional 
cultural languages. Knowledge of these latter languages is something 
that must be demanded of those studying in all educational fields of 
a scholarly or scientific character. In these circumstances, space for 
new languages can be provided at the gymnasium only as an exception 
and in experimental form, as has hitherto been the case. Moreover, 
these languages have their natural place in the specialist schools. 


(c) »Horizontal cleavage» and class 12 


An organization of the gymnasium which is quite new to Swedish 
circumstances has been proposed by the School Commission as an 
alternative to the three-stream system, It has been christened »hori- 
zontal cleavage.» The proposal is to the effect that a school-leaving 
point should be introduced at the end of the eleventh class (school- 
), and the twelfth class, i.e. the top class of the gymnasium, given 
In the three first classes of the gymnasium, classes 
9-11, the subjects of general educational value would be carried through 
on a broad front and rounded off in class 11. The pupils who did not 
intend to continue their studies at a place of higher education (about 
25 %) could then leave school and go out into working-life. They 
would then have attained a standard which the Commission proposes 
should be called »the student examination»; this would not qualify the 


year 
a special character. 
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holder for admission to a university, but would testify that he had 
received a general education of the gymnasium type. 


The remaining pupils would spend one further year at the gym- 
nasium, their twelfth year at school, the »college year.» This would be 
a year in which the pupil could mature, designed to give a general 
view. of some part of the educational field, and at the same time a year 
“of specialization, in which the work would be concentrated on a limited 
number of subjects. The work of this year would be crowned with a 
real examination, the »university entrance examination» (dimissions- 
examen). This would qualify the holder for higher studies. 

The Commission itself sets out in the following way the advantages 
to be gained from horizontal cleavage: 


»The greatest advantage is the opportunity it gives of solving the 
problem of differentiation within the streams: a high degree of spe- 
cialization in the last class can be combined with a broad general 
education, which for no category of pupil leaves the course uncom- 
pleted. The proposed organization makes it possible to give a fair deal 
both to the pupils who intend to go on to higher studies, and to those 
who are contented with the general education of the gymnasium 
basis for their career or for their more specialised vocational training. 
The latter can go out into life with one year gained, and without having 
lost anything that would have been valuable for them. The former, by 
means of the high degree of specialisation in the »co. 
an opportunity to carry their studies dee 
they are interested, whereby the 
The »college year,» finally, 
university type.» 


as a 
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(3) usually three specialist subjects, freely chosen according to the 
pupil’s own interests or the requirements of his intended profession. 


It is self-evident that there is nothing to stop a language being taken 
as a specialist subject, and that a subject studied by one pupil as an 
educational subject may be taken by another as a specialist subject: 
in that case, obviously, studies in the subject must be conducted in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The School Commission's proposal for a gymnasium with a »college 
year» has found endorsement in one or two quarters, but on the whole 
it has been rejected by the commentators on the report. Doubts have 
been cast on its advantages, and great stress laid on its drawbacks. 
This is a quite natural fate for a radical reform-proposal. There has 
been a desire to keep guard over the present Latin stream and modern 
stream and to maintain their character as a coherent four-year course. 

On the other hand, the same opposition has not been met by the 
proposal for a new, third stream. Here there is no tradition to defend, 
and people have thought, in consequence, that the School Commission’s 
proposal can with advantage be tried out. Consequently, as appears 
from the summary given later, a provisional reform of this kind is 


proposed. 


(f) The inner work at the gymnasium stage. Methods of work 


Most of what can be said of the inner work at the middle school 


stage applies also to the gymnasium, and a good deal of it must be 
said with greater emphasis. During the years in the gymnasium, the 
intellectual power of the individual pupil begins to be comparable with 
that of an adult, the earlier desire for variety recedes more and more 


in favour of the mature man’s striving for methodicality and concen- 


tration, the need for guidance begins to give way to a demand for 
freedom, which is not compatible with a close regulation of the details 
of the work. No criticism of a gymnasium can be more serious than 
that its methods of work retard the maturing of its pupils, so that, 
when they are passed out as students, they lack the tenacity and plan- 


ning-power and the ability to distinguish great from small which are 
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equally necessary whether they are going to carry out work of their 
own in the community or carry out successful individual study. 

It can also be remarked that quantity—the number of pages read— 
is given too much importance in the gymnasium. 

»It is more correct to adopt a mainly qualitative attitude,» says the 
School Commission, »to strive continually for qualitative improvement 
in the work, even if it has to be achieved at the cost of quantity and 
multifariousness. Knowledge is endless, and it is doubtful whether even 
the pupil in the gymnasium cherishes the illusion that it is possible to 
know everything about a subject. What is really important is intel- 
lectual training, the power to think and reason clearly. This power is 
best acquired and exercised in a relatively limited field of knowledge 
that the pupil knows well.» 

Important prerequisites for a liberation of the work of the gym- 
nasium are that the present types of examination shall be reorganized, 
and that in general the rigid prescription of the knowledge required of 
the pupil shall be relaxed. Rigid courses, and the demand that every 
pupil shall be able to give an account of them, put both teacher and 
pupil in chains, and put obstacles in the way of intellectual training 
and individualized teaching. To the greatest possible extent these ob- 
stacles must be removed. 

Freedom for the teacher in methods of work is of no less importance 


than freedom in the curriculum: persuasion must be used r 


ather than 
regulations. 


»In the inner work of the school,» says the School Commission, »it 

is probable that very little can be achieved by direct commands. The 
_ teacher does what he can: it is better that he should have partial success 
with an old-fashioned method than that he should fail completely with 
à new method that has been forced on him from without. The work 
of reform must therefore be planned on a long view. In the long run, 
the training of teachers can play its part in the process of change. It 
must never tire of urging on the younger generation of teachers the 
necessity for the difficult art of concentration, of getting to the essential 
by cutting away the inessential. It must inculcate the importance of 
building the fundamental parts of the syllabus so solidly that they will 
provide a firm foundation for later studies, when the teacher will not 
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of one language, the one of greatest cultural and commercial import- 
ance. English must therefore retain its position as the main language 
throughout the school. Since the pupils will begin to learn its elements 
as early as the fifth class of the comprehensive school, they should be 
sufficiently advanced in the gymnasium to devote considerable atten- 
tion to practice in writing the language, without encroaching on the 
reading of texts or on conversation. In other languages it will probably 
not be possible to get so far. With them, a demand for the ability to 
write the language correctly would divert too much time and energy 
away from the exercising of the more important skill, the ability to read 
literature in the language.» 

Of the other subjects in the gymnasium, only philosophy will be men- 
tioned here. As a school subject, philosophy consists of an elementary 
course in psychology, logic, and the history of philosophy. It is now 
proposed that this subject shall be compulsory in the gymnasium, and 
there is unanimous agreement on this. 

There can really be few subjects, if any, that combine such a high 
value for general cultural education with such an embracing importance 
for specialist studies of the most various kinds. This applies not only 
to the humanistic disciplines but in equally high degree to the sciences. 
For, say, the physicist, biologist or mathematician with theoretical 
interests, philosophical problems lie very close at hand. In this con- 
nection, mention may also be made of the value of glimpses obtained 
of the history of knowledge, which is organically connected with the 
study of the history of philosophical problems. Finally, it must be 
pointed out that, from the point of view of the development of cha- 
racter, psychology and logic and the history of philosophy have a by 
no means despicable value. A correctly conducted study of these 
subjects must sharpen the critical powers and the generally critical 
attitudes, especially towards emotionally-toned catchwords and loose 
assertions in the form of popular agitation. In this way, this study un- 
doubtedly contributes to reduce suggestibility and instead to create the 


independence and maturity of judgment that must be one of the es- 
sential educational aims of the gymnasium, 


un A 
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The testing of maturity and of knowledge 


No regulations have hitherto been able to prevent pupils from gaining 
admission to the higher schools without possessing the necessary qua- 
lifications for study, with the result that they have later had to be 
weeded out as unsuitable. The School Committee, which undertook a 
close investigation of the results obtained in the gymnasium by an age- 
group admitted in the mid 1930's, found that about 15 % of the boys 
and 20 % of the girls broke off their studies without completing the 
course. According to the Committee’s calculations, the number who got 
through to the student examination without any retardation was only 
55 to 60 per cent of the boys and 65-to 70 per cent of the girls. 

The problem of creating a rational method of selecting the pupils is 
easier to formulate than to solve. 

>The task is,» writes the School Commission, >to find methods of 
selecting the pupils for the gymnasium that will exclude the third of 
the pupils who at present get in without having sufficient gift for study, 
and to replace them by larger numbers with satisfactory qualifications.» 

Further experiments are necessary on methods of admission: 

»It must be considered ... a general educational question of great 
imporlance to ascertain empirically what merits different methods of 
admission have in practice. Whatever shape the future school-organiza- 
tion takes, questions are bound to crop up in different connections about 
the selection of pupils for special types of school, streams, and study- 
tasks. The experiments called for in such cases take rather a long time 
and cannot always be improvised. It is therefore desirable that the 
decision to abolish entrance-examinations shall not only mark the end 
of an old period, but also the beginning of a new ... As far as can 
now be judged, the experiments should consider the use both of class 
order and of psychological tests as elements in admission-procedure at 
various stages, which should in addition be based on the opinions of 
the teachers, given in marks or in some other way.» 

Marks, teachers’ opinions and psychological tests should thus be the 
main aids to the placing of the pupils, whether they are used in an 
advisory way or given binding force. 

The whole school course from the first class to the eleventh should 
thus be kept free from examinations of the old type. If then the transfer 
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of the pupils to the universities takes place with a certain degree of 
co-operation between the gymnasium and the university, and if this 
co-operation takes the form of an examination supervised by »censors,> 
this can hardly be considered to run counter to the intentions of the 
proposed gymnasium reform. Such an examination would be much 
more in place in the new >»college class,» which prepares its pupils 
immediately for university studies, than in the present top class, which 
for many pupils is the end of their formal education. Since, however, 
work in the twelfth class is to be highly individual and in part arranged 


to meet each pupil's special needs, new forms must be found for the 
final examination. 


The present student examination is divided-into two parts, the written 
and the oral, both of which must be passed. It does not seem possible 
to combine this arrangement with free study in a highly specialized 
group of subjects. In the new examination—the »university entrance 


examination»—the division into a written and an oral examination must 
be abolished. 


»Each subject,» writes the School Commission, »must build up a 
unity for itself, in which results achieved during the year and pos- 
sible written and oral examinations are judged by the teacher as a 
whole. In the same way, the whole examination must be treated as a 
unity, sin which the different subjects are judged as a whole by the 


School staff and—if the institution of censors is retained—by the 
censors,» ; 


In the opinion of the Commission, the 


»educational subject» and the 
language courses should be free from 


: examinations, but it may be 
convenient to have available at the examination the written work that 
ine pupils have done during the year in these subjects. The examina- 
tion proper, however, should be confined to the specialist subjects. 
Whether written examinations should be arranged in a given specialist 
subject and what form they should take— whether set centrally or by 
the teacher himself—depends on the nature of the subject. The time 
of year when the written examination is set may depend on the pupil's 
study-plan. If he completes a subject in the autumn term, 


K he ought to 
e allowed to take the written examination in, say, 


January. 
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There are strong reasons for retaining the contro] of the universities 
over the final examination, which qualifies for university-entrance. 

The accumulated experience of many years, both of the student 
examination at different schools and of teaching and examining at the 
universities, has led to the conviction that the demand for a standard- 
ization of the examination-awards which are used as a basis for sorting 
the pupils and selecting their different future careers is an equitable 
demand, and that this standardization is indispensable both for the 
students concerned and for the general public. Such standardization 
can only be secured, however, by an effective control of the examina- 
tion at all places where it is taken. It therefore seems obvious that the 
scensoring» of the work of the schools will be unavoidable as long as 
it remains impossible for continuous inspection by educational author- 
ities—especially the Royal Board of Education—to be made as effective 
as the present system of checking the examinations. 

At the stage at present reached in the question of organization, it 
is impossible to come to a definite conclusion about the way in which 
the gymnasium course is to be rounded off or about the weighting of 
the different subjects. The question of the form to be taken by the 
possible examination is only one detail in a large complex of questions, 
although certainly a by no means unimportant one. Its solution depends 


more or less on various questions of organization which will continu- 


ally crop up as the preliminary work is pushed ahead. 


(g) A provisional gymnasium reform 

If the work in the comprehensive school takes the shape intended by 
the School Commission, the conditions of work for the gymnasium will 
also be altered very substantially. The moulding of the comprehensive 
school will take time, however, and so it might seem justifiable to put 
off the whole question of the organization of the gymnasium to some 
future date, and first watch the results of a reform of the compulsory 
school. The School Commission, however, is in agreement with the 
School Committee that the reform of the gymnasium cannot be left 
entirely for the future. A more radical reform must be deferred, but 
even now the gymnasium must adapt itself as far as possible to its 


changed social functions. 
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On this point, the Commission has the support of the Royal Board 
of Education: = . 

»At present,» writes the Board, »in view of the rapidity’ of social 
change and of the impending development of the comprehensive school, 
all gymnasium reforms must be considered provisional. At the first 
provisional stage of the gymnasium reform, the organizational ideas 
that have already come to maturity must be immediately incorporated 
in the school-system, while the disputed innovations, since they would 
not yet bring the advantages aimed at, can be deferred until the situa- 
tion has cleared. The provisional arrangement, however, must resemble 
the first stage of a more definitive organization, so that the transition 
to the latter can take place naturally and with adequate preparation, 
when the time is ripe.> 

This gradual process of remoulding the gymnasium is to be preferred 
from all points of view to a rapid, revolutionary reform. 


(h) Conclusion 


Explicitly or implicitly, there lies behind every viewpoint on the 
gymnasium question a mental picture of society, conservative or 
radical, realistic or utopian, according to the attitudes of the individual. 
If the activities of society could be limited to what they were formerly, 
the tasks of the gymnasium would be correspondingly simplified. A 

` gymnasium that only needed to be a preparation for academic studies 


could very well be organized on a two-stream system with only slightly 


differentiated streams. One or two commentators seem to have drawn 


their inspiration from a vision of society of this kind: the intake into 


the gymnasium should be limited, formal education should be at 


a 
premium. 


The School Commission also had to try to draw the necessary con- 
clusions from tendencies that had not yet exerted their full effect, the 
development of more complicated social conditions, and the striving for 
a higher individual educational standard that is making itself felt among 
different strata of the population. The background for its proposals for 
gymnasium reform were the comprehensive school, with its eight years 


of fundamental schooling common to all, and a progressive society, in 


which the constantly growing need of a gymnasium education for very 
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different social purposes makes this type of education sought after by 
ng circles of young people. The degree of topicality of the 


ever-wideni: 
ents. If one 


different’ reform-proposals can be seen from the comm 
reckons with a constantly developing reform, in which the goal is 
continually adjusted to the needs of society and the means are gradually 
perfected under the influence of educational research, it cannot be 
necessary to advance immediately to the realization of a maximum pro- 
hose more distant outlines, in the judgment of many, stretch 
pective of the future. As a working hypothesis, 
le of the Royal Board of Educa- 


gramme, w 
indistinctly into the pers 
one can quite well accept the timetab! 
tion, in which it distinguishes three periods in the development: the 


immediate period, in which practically all pupils entering the gymnasium 
will have passed through the present middle school; the period im- 
mediately following, when gymnasium studies will have to be organized 
for pupils who have passed through the experimental comprehensive 
schools, still relatively few in number; and the third and final phase 
when the comprehensive school begins to near its completion, and the 
gymnasium has to be definitely organized in its entirety inside the 
comprehensive-school system. 
period, a provisional gymnasium reform must 
the organization to adapt itself with 
tatively and qualitatively, to the needs 


Even during the first 
be carried through, to enable 
greater flexibility, both quanti 
now clearly developing. 

As soon as possible, the method of dividing the gymnasium into 
streams must be modernized. Latin and mathematics have long been 
corner-stones for university studies, and to a great extent they are so 
still: studies in theology, philology and historical subjects presuppose 
a knowledge of Latin which could hardly be set any lower than the 
f the present student examination; studies in technical and 
scientific subjects, including a great part of the work of specialised 
institutions for higher studies, demand a knowledge of mathematics 
which cannot always be limited to that obtained in the general mathe- 
matics course in the modern gymnasium. The originally small sector 
dies where successful work is possible without this solid 
ematies has however gradually widened. A 


standard o 


of academic stu 
grounding in Latin or math 
reflection of this tendency is seen in the organization of the present 
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examination in political science; previous knowledge of Latin and ma- 
thematics is certainly useful for studies of this kind, but it is not 
necessary to have reached student examination standard. The situation 
is probably similar in another group of subjects of growing social im- 
portance, the educational and psychological. 


A corresponding development in the gymnasium has hitherto been 
rendered impossible by the prevailing two-stream sysfem. The situation 
is the more conspicuous as the need for socially-biassed studies without 
a compulsory tie-up with comprehensive courses in Latin or mathe- 
matics is especially obvious just in the case of those groups of gym- 
nasium pupils who do not intend to proceed to higher studies. As the 
Royal Board of Education has said, the general stream proposed by the 
School Commission would meet the need, which can no longer be dis- 
regarded. As soon as possible, therefore, the gymnasium organization 
must be broadened with a stream of this kind. The main task of the 
stream must be to give the pupils a more comprehensive and more 
definitely orientated knowledge of the modern community than it is 
possible to obtain in the two present streams with their more specialized 
aims. The mathematics course that it will be possible to include in the 
timetable of the stream will certainly not have the same comprehensive- 
hess as the present general mathematics course in the modern stream, 
but it should be possible for it to be more extensive than that in the 


present Latin stream, and as far as choice of material is concerned it 
should bear the stamp of the aims of the stream in general: the parts 
of mathematics that are useful for statistical work should be emphas- 
ized, and the geometrical parts considerably reduced. As to whether 
Latin course should also be included in the general stream must for 
the present be left undecided. Otherwise, the stream must be charac- 


terized more than the other two by the aim of giving an unspecialized 
general education. 


a 


For the present it seems wisest to go no further than a three-stream 
system. It cannot be desirable to present the pupils. 
at which they enter the gymnasium, with too many 
for the irresolute would increase the risks of wron 

ae introduction of the third stream will, by its 
Possible a tidying-up of the Present system of d 


, at the early stage 
alternatives, which 
g choice. 

very nature, make 
ifferentiation. The 


— es" 


—— -—— — 
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system of optional subjects should be simplified when the general 
stream is introduced, so that, when each pupil enters the top class but 
one, he is faced with the choice of two or at most three courses of 
study, instead of the present seven or eleven. Since the general stream 
will have taken over from the other two those groups of pupils that at, 
present only choose one of them because there is no alternative in the 


middle, it is probable that in both cases a simple division into two 
branches will be sufficient: the two top classes of the Latin stream 
can be divided into a fully classical and a half classical side, and of the 


modern stream into a mathematical and a biological side. 


If both the old streams are thus kept from complete rigidity and 
given the opportunity of carrying out a rough sorting of the pupils 
according to interests and prospective career, it seems that a corres- 
ponding freedom must be given to the general stream too. Beside the 
main unspecialised body could be considered in the first place a modern 
languages branch in the ‘top two classes. This would open up oppor- 
tunities for a strengthened linguistic education that would be particul- 
arly valued by those pupils who intended to go into commercial life or 


who otherwise expected in the future to be in close contact with the 


leading cultural countries. 

It hardly needs to be said that in any case language-teaching must be 
given as strong a position in the reformed gymnasium as circumstances 
permit. For practical reasons, however, it is impossible to give a regular 
place in the secondary-school organization for any of the further four 
possible languages—Russian, Spanish, Italian and Finnish—in addition 
to the two classical and three modern languages that are already taught 
there, The most that can be permitted is for schools to be authorized, 
where there is sufficient interest among the pupils and competent 
teachers can be obtained, to replace the second or third language in 


the top two classes of the gymnasium by the language that the pupils 


desire. 
Wider steps must be taken t 


at present, freer forms of study. 
If the gymnasium of the transitional period is modelled on the lines 


laid down above, the organization as a whole will be calculated to 
attain the degree of flexibility which is clearly called for by the variety 


o make possible, insofar as can be done 
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of abilities and interests among the pupils and by the different require- 
ments of different careers. 

There should probably be no obstacles, moreover, to the establishment 
during the first part of the transitional period of certain gymnasia with 
special tasks. In the first place, consideration should be given to the 
School Commission's proposal for a gymnasium for adults. A start 
could probably be made with a gymnasium stream for adults at some 
suitable secondary school or training college, and then gradual expan- 
sion could be carried out to the extent needed. In such a stream, free 
methods of study should be cultivated from the beginning, and cor- 
respondence methods should be adopted as an additional aid. In a 
school of this kind, it is very possible that divisions into year-courses 
and classes could be dispensed with, and that periods of study at home 
by correspondence could alternate with periods when the pupils stay 
at the gymnasium and were in personal contact with the teachers. 

Provided that parliament has no objections to the proposals made 
above, it is intended, after requisite preparation, to make arrangements 
as soon as possible for a provisional reform of the gymnasium, con- 
sisting of the establishment of a general stream, the limitation of the 
system of differentiation at the upper stage, and the establishment of 
the first gymnasium stream for adults. As proposed by the Board of 
Education, the opportunities for testing the ideas of the School Com- 
mission on the organization and inner work of the gymnasium that 
may arise during this provisional reform must be exploited as far as 
may be. 

Even before the provisional gy 


hoe mnasium reform has been fully com- 
pleted, 


work must begin on the next phase of the development of the 


gymnasium. The experiments with a curriculum based on the principles 


of the comprehensive school, which have already begun in the ele- 
mentary school, will have been carried forward, by the mid 1950's, to 
a stage where the first pupils from the comprehensive school are ready 
to enter the gymnasium. At the present stage, exact forms for the 
transfer to the gymnasium and the precise organization of gymnasium 
Studies for these pupils cannot be laid dow 
earlier, experiments will probably follow 
places, according to local initiative, as migh 


n, since, as pointed out 
different lines in different 
t be expected. 
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As proposed by the Board of Education, the gymnasium streams that 
are linked to experimental comprehensive schools of the School Com- 
mission's standard type should have a curriculum and methods of work 
characterized in a higher degree than the rest of the gymnasium or- 
ganization by the ideas and proposals put forward by the School Com- 
mission, and for a number of years pupils from comprehensive schools 
in different parts of the country must be gathered together in a limited 
ymnasia or gymnasium streams. 
table, the third and last phase in the 
ill begin sometime in the 1960's, whea 
the gymnasium has to take in larger and larger numbers of pupils from 
the comprehensive schools, so that its curriculum has to be organically 
linked to that of the comprehensive school. The general organization 
with its controversial problems—horizontal cleavage, and the balance 
jation in the construction of the streams— 


number of experimental g 
According to the Board's time 
development of the gymnasium w 


between fixity and different 
will then have to be taken up and finally tested. Answers to the still 


unsolved problems concerning the organization of the comprehensive 
school must be sought by research, the results of which, when avail- 
able, should be assembled and co-ordinated into a comprehensive ana- 
lysis towards the end of the period of experiment. Not until this analysis 
is completed can the basis for the future gymnasium be fixed. As soon 
as this has been done, preparations can be begun for the more thorough- 
going reform of the gymnasium that is an inevitable consequence of the 
emergence of the comprehensive school. It seems highly probable that, 
for the laying of the foundations of this reform, the work of the School 


Commission will then be once again resorted to. 


SECTION III 


QUESTIONS COMMON TO ALL TYPES 
OF SCHOOL 


1 Buildings, equipment and social welfare 


If the school is to be able to give the young citizens the best it is 
capable of, the work of the school and the living-conditions of its pupils 
must be the object of rather careful thought on the part of the public. 
Buildings and equipment must be made as good and as well adapted 
to their purposes as resources allow; doctors and psychologists must be 
put in a position to give the growing child the help that it needs in so 
many situations; the school must give social and economic help, to 


work may vary with 
type of school, 


(a) School buildings 


A central school must not be too bi 
over the journey to school must n 
number of pupils should be 350-4 
to keep within this limit, because 


g. In the countryside, where more- 
ot be made too long, the maximum 
00. In the towns it will be difficult 
of the high price of land and the 
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shortage of suitable sites, but efforts must nevertheless be made in the 
future to keep buildings for the middle and upper stages of the com- 
prehensive school within the upper limit of 400. Both in the country 
and in the towns, the lower stage can conveniently have its own build- 
ing. Infant schools must be as numerous as possible: in that case the 
distance to school will be reduced, busy main roads will be more easily 
avoided, and, since the schools will be smaller, they will have more the 
character of a home. If an infant school is incorporated in a larger 
school, it must have its own entrance and its own playground. 

The requirements to be laid down for a class-room depend not only 
upon the size of the class but also upon the type of work to be done 
in it. The Commission comes to the conclusion that class-rooms should 
be biggest in the lower stage. 7 

>It should be possible to carry out all work in the infant school 
(apart from games and physical training) in one and the same room: 
theoretical instruction, painting, modelling and drawing, simple handi- 
crafts, simple household tasks (but not cooking proper), singing and 
music. Room is needed for work-tables (instead of desks) for each 
pupil, and it should be possible to put these tables together to provide 
a larger table-surface for common work, painting, etc.. Handwork 
requires a work-bench, and household tasks their own department or 
skitchen corner» with equipment for the purpose. 

The middle stage (classes 4-6) also needs roomy class-rooms. There 
must be room for cupboards, where the pupils’ books and materials, 
the class’s common working-material, and the pupils’ completed work 
can be kept, and room for a shelf where reference books etc. can be 
kept. There must be a work-bench in the class-room, preferably furn- 
ished with running water and an electric plug-point (suitable also for 
magic-lantern). Spare room is desirable for group activities. 

In both lower and middle stages, the class-room should have robust 


walls, at least on one side, so that the childrens’ paintings etc. can be 


put up, shelves firmly nailed, etc.. i 

In the upper stage (classes 7-9), it should be possible for the class- 
rooms to be a little smaller than in the middle stage. Workbenches and 
washing-places are no longer necessary. Space for group activities can 
be obtained by using other class-rooms which happen to be free at the 
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time. In this way it will be possible, at least with modern teaching- 
methods, for the class-rooms to be made use of to the full.» 

In addition to class-rooms, a central school will require certain special 
rooms: headmaster's office, staff-room, assembly-hall, library, store- 
room, science department, art room, music room, gymnasium, rooms 
for woodwork, metal-work and needlework, school kitchen, dining- 
room, surgery and nurse’s room, and lavatories. In addition there should 
be various subsidiary rooms, and, preferably, common-rooms for the 
pupils (club-rooms). In many cases account should be taken of the 
local requirements for preliminary vocational education. 

The Commission emphasizes the need for an assembly-hall. 


»It is often necessary to assemble several classes for lectures, tests, 
film-performances, or general assemblies. The assembly-hall is im- 
portant for contact between the classes and for contact between the 
headmaster and the pupils. It is needed for parents’ meetings, and for 
evening-entertainments and dramatic performances organized by the 
pupils. It can often, moreover, play an important part in the social life 
of the district (lectures and meetings, dramatic performances and con- 
certs). It is not essential that the assembly-hall should be able to hold 
all the pupils at once, but in an average central school should have 
room for 200-250 people. The size depends, however, on the need of 
the particular place for an assembly hall. Fittings should include a st 


with side-rooms, so that it is possible to stage plays, 
film-shows.» 


age 
and equipment for 


The Commission goes into closer details on the subject of the libr 
the science department, and the gymnasium (the w 
English sense). In the case of à central school in the countryside, the 
last-named should be combined with baths, which at certain times 
should be open to the public. In country-schools which contain only a 
lower stage, a play-room is to be preferred to a gymnasium. 

Schools that include a gymnasium stage (in the Swedish*sense of the 
word) can be made larger. In that case the desirable m 
around 600 pupils. The number of special 
the class-rooms will not be used during 

The school buildings, however, can go 
serving the purposes of the teacher: 


ary, 
ord here used in the 


aximum lies 
Tooms must be greater, while 
the whole working-time. 

beyond their basic function of 
they can often become the heart 
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E A R e 
Mcr life of the town or countryside, a community centre for 

»]t is desirable,» writes the School Commission, »that the school 
should also become a gatheringplace for the adult population: for "a 
parents, for societies, for study-circles. The crying need for su T 
meeting-places makes it natural that the schools should be planned Es 
such a way as to be able to satisfy this need. The assembly hall should 
be placed at the disposal of local club-life, and planned with this in 
view. Local sports organizations should be allowed to use the gym- 
nasium. The baths should be built on such a scale that they can serve 
as public baths, where that is necessary. Premises for a public library. 
study-circles, meetings of societies, handicrafts and hobbies should be 
fitted up in the school buildings, or in connection with them. In many 
cases the local needs of the school and the countryside can be co- 
ordinated. One unsolved problem is the utilization of the school dining- 
rooms for purposes other than the provision of school-meals. Here 
there are opportunities for local initiative to find solutions whereby 
these facilities (possibly in conjuction with other of the school's special 


rooms) can be used to meet the requirements of the district for evening 


meeting-places where refreshments can be served.» 
The School Commissions own words, »a constantly progressing 
men " o 
school-reform,» exclude the possibility of laying down a delailed long 


term programme for the school’s local needs and for the form to be 


taken by the school buildings. 


(b) The equipment of the schools 
modern buildings and a well-educated staff is still poor 


A school with 
r the teachers the teaching-aids they need if their in- 


if it cannot offe 
struction is to be effective. * 

In every school there must be a library, equipped for the needs both 
of pupils arf of teachers. The school library must play an important 
part in the everyday work of the theoretical subjects. It should be a 
centre for the pupils’ studies, both individual and in groups. If educa- 
tional development is not to be slowed down, school libraries must be 


equipped with the aid of increased funds from the state and the muni- 


cipality. 
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The library has an especial importance for the humanistic subjects 
in the school, and not least for social studies. By comparison, the 
scientific subjects have special characteristics of their own, which open 
up other paths to the world of the pupil’s interests. 

Our generation must not forget the love of nature, which Linnaeus 
once taught our ancestors. Science teaching must teach the pupils to 
construe a few sentences from the book of Nature herself, to pay atten- 
tion to the life that moves and breathes out in the fields, and to under- 
stand how dependent we always are on what the earth yields. Time- 
tables must find space for scientific excursions, and money must not 
be allocated in so niggardly a fashion that the teachers are prevented 
from making use of the natural attractions of the local region just 
because they happen to lie outside the immediate vicinity of the school. 

Other branches of natural science, especially physics and chemistry, 
are laboratory subjects. The laboratory is to these subjects what the 
library is to the humanistic subjects. Experiments cannot be replaced 
by text-books. A table and a cupboardful of chemicals are better equip- 
ment for the study of chemistry than a whole library full of chemistry- 
books. 

Experimental subjects like physics and chemistry are especially well 
suited to adolescents. At the middle school stage, out-of-school ac- 
tivities can contain an element of physics or chemistry. Among its 
equipment, the school should have simple and robust apparatus that 
can be put in the pupils’ own hands, and it can perhaps be expected 
that sometimes the pupils themselves will improve the collection with 
some piece of demonstration-apparatus that they have made themselves. 


For those pupils in the gymnasium who concentrate on scientific 


studies (i.e. those in the modern stream, and Particularly those in the 


top class of the stream) the equipment must be absolutely satisfactory, 
and must reflect contemporar: 


y developments in those subjects. 
The purely practical subjects similarly have their special requisites. 
"The Commission writes: y 


»For the different branches of handicrafts, 
able that various kinds of material should bi 
Pupils have a certain freedom of choice, which 
in the work and contributes to the development 


painting etc., it is desir- 
e available, so that the 
increases their pleasure 
of their taste. Sewing- 
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machines should be available and should be used by the children as 
early as the middle stages; and in woodwork and metal-work the results 
of the teaching are very much dependent on the machines provided. 
If music is to have its rightful place in the life of the school, it is 
necessary that the school should be well-equipped with musical in- 
struments, with a good-quality piano or organ and a set of smaller 
instruments, which will give the pupils ample opportunities for practice 
in music.» 

The gramophone is als 
music and physical-training, 
higher than it is at present, especial 
the pupils’ independent work. A record-li 
every school. Certain valuable standard 
lessons that have been broadcast on the rad 
gramophone-records so that they can be rep 
as desired. 

Further indispensable technical aids for a m 
writers and duplicators. 

However, among modern teaching- 
must be given to the two that presen 
nomic problems, namely school radio an 


o an invaluable teaching-aid, for languages, 
among others, and deserves to be rated 
ly as it can easily be fitted in with 
brary is highly desirable at 
programmes and language- 
io should be recorded on 
eated in a class as often 


odern school are type- 


aids, a little more consideration 
t special organizational and eco- 
d school films. 


School Radio 
i i i 1 radio gives first- 
In th ulum it deals with, schoo gives fir 
Wd. lists and teachers. Primarily it aims 


hand accounts by prominent specia AP 
at Eönfölömenting the ordinary work of the school Si E x 
School new personalities, new voices, and new ideas n recent yi : 
however, successful efforts have been made to give it a more permanen 
Place in the teaching: combined radio and mdr waded 
Which are now being experimented with, make it possible S m 
language-teaching even in remole and out-of-the-way E: s 
otherwise the resources of the school would be quite ane SR : 

It is sometimes said that teaching-aids like radio, film, and grammo- 


to one of the basic 
h ivi thus run counter : 
d gum ee E ory. They can possibly liven up 


Principles f modern educational the ap 
the teaching, a staff will say, but in themselves they guarantee no in 
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dependent activity by the pupils. But one of the tasks of school radio 
is exactly to try to teach the pupils to listen to the radio in the proper 
way. 

»Nowadays it is probably generally admitted,» writes the School 
Commission, »that school radio can stimulate alert, active listening. 
Organized listening, the content of which the pupil will be called upon 
to reproduce at school in a lesson, becomes purposeful, and creates a 
strong contrast with the passive listening that so often takes place in 
the home. Broadcast programmes reach almost every Swedish home, 
and are often the most important educational influence on young 
people who have finished their compulsory schooling. The radio should 
also be an aid to the work of educational reform. I can address itself 
to teachers in different types of schools, with programmes that give 
information about new teaching-methods, and in other ways contribute 
to the continued education of the teachers.» 


School Films 


Nowadays it is taken as self-evident that the teaching in most school- 
subjects should rest on ample pictorial material. The pictures in the 
text-books, the teachers’ drawings on the blackboard, the school's supply 
of plates and lantern-slides, all these already offer great opportunities 
for enlivening the teaching and making it concrete. The use of the 
epidiascope, which makes it possible to show. 
waste of time, all kinds of pictures, from engravings down to the class's 
collection of picture-postcards, has further increased the opportunities 
for schools that can afford to buy the apparatus. 
mark a new step forward. 


; Without unnecessary 


Modern film-strips 


In certain cases, these still pictures are to be preferred, since 
give adequate time for the study of instantaneous pictures taken from 
à rapid and complicated process. But when it is a question of depicting 
a slice of life, moving-pictures are obviously in principle superior. 

>The advantages of the film,» writes the Commission, sare most 
clearly apparent in the teaching of biology and geography. No other 
teaching-aid can give such graphic and 


accurate pictures of nature, 
folk-life and animal life as can the fil 


b à m, especially the*sound and 
colour film, which of course reproduces reality very closely. It is 


they 
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naturally desirable that an instructional film that sets out to give 
pictures from that reality should be made in colour, and, to the extent 
that sound-impressions make an essential contribution to creating a full 
and correct representation, with sound too. 

In the teaching of biology, and also of physics and chemistry, the 
film can, moreover, make possible the study of certain processes that 
cannot conveniently be observed in any other way. With the aid of 
ultra-rapid photography, the pupils can follow in detail processes which 
in reality occur much too quickly to permit any study of the details; 
conversely, processes that occur very slowly can be studied with a 
foreshortening of time. In cases such as these, colour and sound are 
often inessential, or even positively distracting, since, the variety and 
complexity of the impression they produce can prevent concentration 
on the essentials in the process being studied. 

There is a special place for diagrammatic films, with the help of 
which it is possible to demonstrate clearly such things as statistical 
facts, geometrical proofs, the way machines work, and routes and lines 
of communication on the map. Most often, diagrams of this type are 
included as part of a longer film. In some cases they can very quickly 
and concisely elucidate a state of affairs.» 

To a very considerable degree, however, the part the film can play 
in education depends on the age of the pupils. 

»At the lowest stage of the school, the film should play a less im- 
portant part. Here, long films are unsuitable: medical authorities have 
not infrequently uttered warnings against letting small children attend 
performances of films, simply because of the tiring and exciting effect 
of the rapid changes of picture. But of course short films that clearly 
illustrate the teacher's accounts of, for example, working-life or the 
animal-world can in a very advantageous way complete and clarify 
the picture, and thus help to broaden and enrich the child's experience. 
It is desirable that these short films should be shown several times, 


so that the children have time to observe and memorize characteristic 


details. i l 
The film probably has its greatest value as a teaching-aid at the 


middle stage of the school, where in many respects the school has to 
illuminate things and states of affairs that lie far from the child's 
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ordinary experience, and where, often enough, the school also has to 
reckon with a dissipation and a slackening in the pupil's interest in its 
work. In the highest slage, too, it seems that the film can often be used 
with good results, although at this stage the need for concreteness is 
hardly great enough to make it justifiable to use any great part of the 
teaching-time for film-shows and the explanations and discussions that 
go with them.» 

There is an especial need for films designed to aid the study of 
literature and foreign languages—scenes from plays, and films with 
typical pronunciation of a foreign language, to be seen without sub- 
titles, and preferably after a preparatory study of the text. Films of 
the latter type have already been introduced with advantage into schools 
where languages are taught; it is obvious that they can stimulate in- 
terest in language-studies and offer good opportunities for pr: 
understanding the spoken language. For preference, they sh 
give illuminating and accurate pictures of the cultural life of th 
whose language is spoken in the film. 


Consideration must be given to the question whether suitable as- 


sistance may not be given towards the making of culturally valuable 
entertainment-film for children. 


‘actice in 
ould also 
e country 


Steps must be taken, moreover, to make films and equipment easily 


nts should be made available for the 
purchase of film-projectors, so that each school can have equipment 


immediately available, Local film libraries must be organized for films 


- Special films that are 
gathered into a central library for the use of 


State grants should be made to the local and 


more seldom used can be 
the whole country, 

regional libraries for 
Sum per teacher. Until this library 


youth organizations, i contain films suitable for 
these Purposes, 
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2 Social welfare and the school 


The report of the School Committee, in its reflections on certain 
social and educational arrangements in the school-system, gives a review 
of the social-welfare work carried out in Swedish schools. It is clear 
from this account that this work has not been carried through accord- 
ing to any preconceived plan, but has gradually grown up through 
individual and local initiative. The benefits to the pupils have therefore 
been very different in different places and different schools. 

State grants are made for school meals for the pupils in the elemen- 
tary and continuation schools, and also in the state secondary schools 
and equivalent types. The meals are free for all pupils who want them. 
In the secondary schools, however, meals are provided only for pupils 
who live a long way from school, who are delicate or ill, who come 
from homes with poor economic circumstances, or who for any reason 
cannot get a nutritionally satisfactory meal at home during the midday 
break. 
f In the school-year 1947-48, meals were served to 43.7 % of the pupils 
im such elementary schools as had state-aided activity for school 
hygiene, 

In the more recently-established of the schools in the countryside, 
there are often baths, which in not a few cases are open also to the 
local population. When new gymnasiums are built for either elementary 
or secondary Schools, the provision of shower-baths is insisted upon. 
An 1948, school baths were in existence in more than half the school- 
districts, and it can be reckoned that about 70 per cent of the ele- 
mentary-school Population made use of this facility. 

. The School Committee calls attention to the importance of swimming- 
instruction, which should be organized throughout the country. 

To give children opportunities for recreation in suitable surroundings, 
State grants are made for children’s holiday colonies, for holiday ac- 
tivities, and, under certain conditions, for free travel for children and 
those looking after them. These are not limited to any particular form 
of school, but are open to all needy children who have not attained 
the age of fifteen in the year in question. Free travel can be considered 
only if the family’s income and resources are less than a certain fixed 
amount. In 1948, the number of holiday-colonies was about 750, state 
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grants for holiday activities were made for about 650,000 man-days, 
and free travel was accorded to 70,000 children over the age of six. 
This work must be considered as general social work, and has not led 
to any proposals on the part of the school committees. 

«Pupils who live so far from school that they cannot undertake daily 
journeys between home and school must be boarded out. Suitable 
private houses are not available in sufficient numbers; when the upper 
stage of the comprehensive school is organized, we must assume the 
boarding-out of pupils in school hostels on a larger scale than hitherto. 

The many social provisions for the young are broadening out more 
and more into a general service for the pupils in those respects where 
the resources and the knowledge of the parents are inadequate. The 
many small arrangements add up to a by no means inconsiderable 
burden of work on those who run the schools. At larger schools they 
demand a full-time worker. Here and there, schools have tried appoint- 
ing a special official, the school welfare-worker. In other places this 
work can be undertaken by a suitable teacher as a part-time job, 

The welfare worker appears to have been greeted with great satis- 
faction by the parents, and the teachers have been 


tio i glad of the oppor- 
tunities thus given for obtaining a more all-round knowledge of the 
pupils. 


At present the supply of qualified candidates for Possible posts as 


welfare-workers is certainly not sufficient for any great exp 


ansion of 
the work. The following personal qu 


alities are particularly desirable: 
an interest in young people and their problems, 


an interest in social problems, 


psychological insight, humour, and the ability to project oneself into 
the situations, way of thinking and motives of different people, 
oa naturally authoritative bearing, the ability to co-operate with 


others, and the ability to take charge of a situation without needing 
to use harsh words or harsh measures, 


a practical bent and organizing-ability, energy, initiative, and a cer- 
tain ingenuity, 


carefulness, objectivity and reliability as re 


à gards the handling of 
different types of knowledge. 
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»This analysis,» writes the School Commission, »already makes it 
obvious that the right people for these posts will be very difficult to 
find. It will not do, for example, simply to take the best teachers or 
the best social-workers. Certainly in the teaching-profession there are 
a number of people who would be admirably suitable, but one must not 
be too optimistic in this connection. Hitherto, teachers have been Te- 
cruited by other standards, with a view principally to the requirements 
of teaching,-and one must not simply demand that any teacher what- 
ever shall be capable of becoming a school welfare-worker.» 


Finally, the individual care of the pupils is manifested in the school 
medical service, which came into existence as an expression of the 19th 
century’s growing interest in health questions, and which is now or- 
ganized on the basis of the 1944 parliamentary decision on the subject. 


The school medical service is operated by school doctors and school 
nurses. These posts are most often part-time: a county medical officer 
acts as school doctor and a district nurse as school nurse. In the larger 
towns there are also full-time school-doctors and nurses, When the 
School medical service was organized, it was reckoned that.a full-time 
school nurse could take care of a maximum of 1,500 children; the ex- 
perience of the past few years has shown, however, that this maximum 
figure is too high. 

The school medical service is primarily prophylactic. All new pupils 
are given a medical examination; in addition, general class-inspections 
are arranged at regular (but unfortunately too infrequent) intervals, 
and a more continuous medical check is kept on children who are 
delicate or ill or who have been exposed to infection. Special import- 
ance is attached to tuberculosis tests for both children and teachers; 
teachers who know that they are suffering or have suffered from tuber- 
culosis of the lungs are under an obligation to report the fact to the 
school doctor, or, if there is not a school doctor in the district, to the 
relevant public health authority. Pupils in the highest class of the 
middle school and in the gymnasium are also tested for colour-blind- 
ness. 

In principle, the school dental service is now organized as a part of 
the general public dental service. As a result of the present shortage of 
dentists, it has not, it is true, been possible to expand the public dental 
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service to the extent that had been envisaged, but there is hardly any 
ground for imagining a future development of the school dental service 
outside the framework of the general public dental service. On the other 
hand, in a few cases when large schools have been built, it has seemed 
desirable to provide space for a dental surgery. 

Finally, mention may be made of the state-supported advice centres 
for socially maladjusted children and adolescents, which were decided 
on by the 1945 parliament. These centres are run by county councils or 
borough councils. The work has a medical bias, is subject to inspection 
by the medical council, and must as a rule be connected with a local 
hospital, usually the central hospital of the province. 


3 Work in educational psychology 


A thorough-going aptitude-test for a young person is a very com- 
prehensive undertaking, making use of a number of different aids, in 
which long-term observations (in the form, for example, of teachers’ 
judgments) are combined with shorter investigations, such as tests and 
medical examinations, and with a general study of the subject’s psy- 
chological make-up. à 

For certain practical purposes, it can be sufficient to employ less 
comprehensive psychological tests of one kind or another. Testing- 
techniques are widely disseminated in industry, the armed forces; and 
other spheres. 4 

For school-studies, of course, the individual's intelligence is one of 
the fundamental qualities; the type and degree of his intelligence are 
decisive for the bias that his school-work must be given. Moreover it is 
exactly in this field of intelligence-measurement that a great body of 
experience is available. That investigations of intelligence can be of by 
no means despicable assistance to the school is undeniable by anybody 
who, by making practical use of the methods involved, has obtained a 
deeper insight into their functioning. The School Commission writes: 

>It hardly needs to be emphasized, however, that intelligence-tests a 


must not play the solely decisive part. It should be evident that, if a 


teacher has had opportunities to observe a Pupil in his daily work over 


a period of years, he has made observations and obtained experience 
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that cannot be given by a short test. Suitability for studies does not only 
depend on talent, and this means that there is every reason, when the 
pupils are being differentiated, to take into account the opinion of the 
teacher, when it can be obtained. Intelligence-testing, however, provides 
a frequently valuable supplement to the opinion of the teacher and the 
marks that he awards. In most cases where intelligence-testing has come 
into use, the opinion of the teacher and the marks awarded by the 
school have been ranked equal with the results of the intelligence-tests.» 

Many of the comments on the report reveal a marked suspicion of 
testing-techniques. Typical, for example, is the following objection: 

»Even after many years of personal knowledge, no conscientious and 
discerning teacher believes that he can indicate to, say, a seventeen- 
year-old pupil the career that will suit him best; the modern educational 
psychologists fancy that they know the art. It would seem that the 
choice of a career is to be taken away from those whose business it 
really is and put in the hands of theoreticians who to a great extent 
are remote from what is individual in human nature,» 

The School Commission considers that testing is an indispensable aid 
for the giving of psychological advice, but is aware that there will be 
objections, and meets them in advance. 

»Most of the misgivings are based on the supposition that these 
methods will supplant the teacher's knowledge of the pupil, a know- 
ledge based on many years’ experience. It is moreover feared, as a 
variant of this supposition, that the tests will only be used mechanically 
as a sorting-mechanism, without attention being paid to emotional and 
volitional factors in behaviour. 

As against this, responsible psychologists have always maintained that 
testing is to be considered as one of the factors that can help teachers 
and headmasters to build up an accurate picture of a pupil's likelihood 
of profiting from the instruction in one or other of the educational 
streams. It is self-evident that the opinion of the teachers and the marks 


T obtained by the pupils must be correlated with the results of the psy- 


chological tests. For obvious reasons this correlation must be left to 
professional psychologists.» 

Testing is already widely used for the selection of pupils for special- 
classes and for the study of pupils with isolated weaknesses in reading, 
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writing or arithmetic, but the possibilities of testing-techniques are not 
yet exploited to the full, even in the question of special-classes. 

The School Commission now considers that psychological tests should 
be inserted at suitable points in the school curriculum. At the end of 
the third, or possibly the fourth, class, at the end of the sixth class, 
anid at the transfer to class 9, there would probably be particular value 
in the information such tests could give. 

»On these occasions use should be made of objective testing-methods 
in conjunction with the marks given by the teacher who has been taking 
the class. In this way is obtained at least a partial check of the two 
factors most important for successful study: natural talent, and the will 
or energy to work. If a further method of appraisal is considered neces- 
sary, the opinion of the teacher on a small number of traits of cha- 
racter can be added to the combination of marks and psychological 
test. The correct weighting of the two or three components in this 
method of assessment must be the subject of further research.» 

Certain groups of tests do not differ in essential respects from the 
traditional methods of examination in the school. Linguistic group-tests 
have something of the nature of the written examination, and individual 
tests something of the nature of the oral examination. 

»What distinguishes tests from ordinary school examinations is that, 
with regard to choice of questions, determination of the degree of dif- 
ficulty of the questions, investigation of the reliability of the results, 
etc, the test is subjected to a statistical analysis and standardization, 
which makes it a suitable method of comparison for a large area or 
group of individuals. By standardization, an attempt is made to make 
the test independent of accidental differences of environment, even if 
this is possible only to a limited extent.» 

After the seventh and eighth class, the tests should also bear on 
practical ability. The Commission writes: 

»Practical ability, "dexterity" 
testing of it has been included 
investigations. The specialized 


; can be discovered quite early, and the 
in the School Commission's psychological 
practical talents, however, do not mature 
before the end of puberty, at which time, too, vocational interests begin 
in some degree to take definite shape. Testing with a view to detecting 
Special practical gifts cannot be of decisive importance before the eighth 
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year at school, but thereafter must play a big part in connection with 
vocational bias and vocational guidance.» 

Testing should be carried out in the customary school setting, and 
as far as possible as an ordinary classroom-task as a part of normal 
school-periods. It is intended that it should be carried out by specially- 
trained teachers and be under the supervision of a school psychologist, 
but the Commission is anxious to stress that the programme cannot be 
carried out everywhere immediately. It will probably be most con- 
venient for testing-techniques to develop gradually by local initiative in 
conjunction with the organizing of an institute of educational psy- 
chology. A stereotyped implementation of a programme of testing must 
be avoided. i 

Tests designed for Swedish conditions already exist to some extent. 
Among other things, the School Commission's researches in educational 
psychology have made possible the construction of a multiplicity of dif- 
ferent tests and of drafts of others. 

The knowledge of the young gained by psychological research will 
probably be of value not least to the work of occupational guidance 
that precedes the choice of stream in class 9 and the embarking of the 
pupils in that class on preparatory vocational instruction. 


The school’s need for the expert skill of the psychologist is not 
limited to the occasions when routine tests are to be carried out or when 
testing is needed to give the teacher guidance on the special problems 
of some pupil. Here and there in the classes are children who, by con- 
spicuous disturbances in their conduct, are a source of anxiety for the 
school and for the child-welfare authorities, defiant, unmanageable and 
aggressive children, or children who pilfer, build fantasies, play truant, 
or have a pathological love of destruction. Something must be done for 
these children before they become set in their »bad habits». Home and 
School must get factual and objective information on the causes of dif- 
ficulties in upbringing, and advice about treatment. Up to now, such 
advice has been given only to a very limited extent. In this respect the 
institute for educational psychology proposed by the commission would 
be of real use both to home and to school. 


The main tasks of the psychological work can be tabulated as follows: 
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(1) Researches in educational psychology: 
(a) Maturity for school, ; 
(b) Testing at different school levels, * 
(c) Psychological and diagnostic investigation of intellectually 


backward or otherwise retarded children, supplemented by 
social investigation 


child-psychiatrists, 


Psychological tests to help individual teachers to plan their 
Work. 


and in certain cases by investigation by 


(d) 


(2) Investigation of ability, as an aid to choice of occupation. 


(3) Special Psychological advice for children with disturbances in 
their conduct. 


This activity postulates continuous co-operation between various 
quarters: between teachers, school doctors, occupational advisers, and 
county council advice-centres, where such exist. 

Before the organized training of school-psychologists has come into 
being, and its value has been tested in practice, the School Commission 
does not consider it possible to make any very comprehensive proposals 
about organization, even as a füture goal. On the other hand, it cannot 
be considered advisable to make the giving of Psychological advice in 
schools a matter entirely dependent on local initiative, The Commission 
imagines the inspectors’ areas as organizational units, with a trained 
School psychologist for each area. In each school-district, the psycholog- 
ist would have a part-time assistant, selected from among the teachers 
in the district. The assistant would take charge of the routine tests:and 


special group tests, and at the same time act as a contact-centre for the 
school-district. 


aining as a school 
ars. 
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good knowledge of the fundamentals of applied psychology. It is there- 
fore necessary that this training should take place at the universities, 
where it can be in living tontact with the development of scientific 
psychology. 


4 The economics of school-days 


For a long time, secondary education has been regarded as an 
advantage that must be paid for. Annual fees are still charged at most 
secondary schools. As appears from the account given earlier of the 
various types of school, the annual fees at the state secondary schools 
do not usually exceed 90 Swedish crowns (about £ 6). 

There is a long-standing demand that education in the compulsory 
school shall not only be free of charge but also entirely free of cost. 
Even before the turn of the century individual school-districts had 
voted free educational material, and thereafter the tempo of develop- 
ment speeded up, and culminated in the parliamentary decision of 1946 
on the provision of a state grant for free text-books and other material 
for the pupils in the elementary schools. Since 1946, Stockholm city has 
given free text-books to all pupils, even at the secondary level. At some 
secondary schools it has been possible to defray certain costs of this 
kind out of donations. 

In the comprehensive school the pupils must not, of course, be 
burdened with the costs of school-material. Both the School Commis- 
sion and the School Committee, however, consider that even further 
extension in this direction would be desirable. 

The abolition of fees and the provision of free books etc. are natural 
steps in the movement towards equality in education, but more 
thorough-going measures are required if geographical and economic 
obstacles are really to be cleared away from the educational highway, 
Interest-free loans for students have been of great use in many 
individual cases, but not until the study-grants introduced by the 1945 
and 1946 parliaments was there anything of such a scope that it could 
be expected to affect conditions in a big way. 

In accordance with the decision of 1946, pupils in state secondary 
schools and a number of equivalent types can be given scholarships of 
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two kinds: basic scholarships and maintenance grants. Basic scholar- 
ships are granted without any means-test to »country pupils», that is to 
pupils who live at least five kilometres from school. For pupils who are 
boarded in the neighbourhood of the school, the scholarship amounts 
to 500 crowns (about £35) for the whole school-year, but pupils who 
travel to and from school are also given a grant of reasonable size. 

Additional maintenance grants are given after an investigation of the 
pupil's need for assistance, and can be granted to pupils who live near 
the school as well as to »country pupils.» The maximum grant is 540 
crowns (about £37) per school-year. 

Both types of scholarship are given only to pupils who show a good 
aptitude for study. A scholarship-holder can count on keeping his 
scholarship as long as he carefully and successfully pursues his educa- 
tion. = 

Pupils at people’s colleges, lower agricultural colleges, municipal and 
private establishments for vocational training, and various other types 
of institution, are also eligible for scholarships, which are awarded 
according to very varying criteria, 

During the school-year 1947-48, the cost to the state of these various 
types of study-grant amounted to 16,447,000 crowns (well 


over 
£ 1,000,000), and it increases automatically every year. 


5 Conclusion 


The review given of the present situation with regard to social work 
in the school probably makes it possible to get some idea of what has 
been accomplished in this sphere, what is now being done, and what 
remains to be desired. 

For the results of school-work and for due progress, the equipment 
of the school with practical teaching-aids is as important 
tion of suitable premises. In this matter it is not possi 
general preference for any particular 
need variety: 
used by 


as the acquisi- 
ble to state a 
group of teaching-aids. Children 
—it is in their nature—and old and new aids should be 
turns, according to the nature of the subject or of the task in 
question. It seems natural that the state should intervene. to provide 


access to certain modern technical aids that the school would otherwise 
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lack. Much may be expected in the future from school radio, especially 
for the otherwise isolated and poorly equipped schools in the sparsely- 
populated areas; in this respect the experiments with combined cor- 
respondence and radio courses are full of promise. School-films should 
be of great value for certain purposes, and can reckon on such a wide 
circulation that the cost of making a film, often very considerable, need 
not cause alarm. A constantly expanding organization to direct this 
activity, built up in the first place inside the Royal Board of Educa- 
tion, seems to be called for by the growing needs of the situation. 


It is obvious, however, that attention must be paid to the economic 
aspects of a programme of equipment for the educational system. There 
must, it is true, be no hesitation about equipping the schools on such 
a scale that the teaching can develop its full effectiveness, but on the 
other hand it is by no means clear that there is any advantage in supply- 
ing expensive modern equipment in those cases where experience shows 
that much the same results can be obtained with cheaper apparatus of 
simpler and often more perspicuous construction. A certain preference 
must be given to material that is necessary for the carrying out of 
>individualizeds methods of work. Individualized methods of work pre- 
Suppose the availability of books and other kinds of material in such 
quantities that the smooth progress of the work for each individual 
Pupil is not hazarded by periods of waiting in which interest can die 
down, 

A good part of the social-service measures in the school are of such 
a kind that they form a part of social welfare in general, and their 
further development should take place as a natural element in that 
work. However, something even beyond this should be striven for. It 
Would plainly be in the best interests of the younger generation if yearly 
Medical-examinations could be universally carried out in the schools, 
and if the school dental-service could be widened to include the care 
of milk-teeth and, insofar as necessary, orthodontic operations. Such 
goals must be set up and continually pursued, but the speed at which 
they can be attained depends not only on economic considerations but 
also on the supply of doctors, nurses and. dentists. 

Among the newest branches of work in the field of school welfare 
are the functions fulfilled by the school welfare-worker and the school- 
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psychologist. In Sweden, experience of the activity of the school welfare- 
worker has been so good that there can be no further doubt that the 
institution, as it has taken shape at the secondary schools, gives the 
pupils a very valuable practical service and contributes in no small 
degree to their well-being, or that the institution at the elementary 
schools has been successful in its practical social work, directed mainly 
towards needy pupils. At the same time, the experience obtained shows 
that the post of welfare-worker makes great demands upon the personal 
qualifications of the holder, so that the possibilities of rapid expansion 
of the service are limited. Nor has the discussion on the recruiting and 
training of the welfare-workers reached any unanimous conclusion: 
training at a social institute, supplemented by practical field-work, an 
examination in practical psychology, and a special continuation-course 
based on the teachers’ training-course, have been mentioned as possible 
alternatives. 

That there is likewise a field of work in the school for the psy- 
chologists seems plain from the evidence already available. A psy- 
chological organization is probably necessary, apart from anything 
else, in view of the need for the expert testing of the children for their 
ripeness for school, and for the consideration of deviations from the 
normal course of development which may make instruction in >help- 
classes» or other special classes necessary or desirable. Moreover, as 
the Commission observes, work by the school psychologist among the 
normal children throughout the school would also be of obvious value, 


In Denmark and Norway the special training of school Psychologists 
has been organized for several years. 


The need for the organized training of psychologists in Sweden too 
now seems clear. It is making itself felt with increasing force not only 
in the school-system but also in industry, defence, 
other spheres. On the other hand, how the training 
is more in dispute. That opinions differ, even if 
to the functions of the School-psychologist 


quoted earlier. The question is complicated further by the fact that the 
spheres of the school Psychologist and of the school welfare-worker 
overlap to some extent, and, according to the size of the school-district, 
the two functions must sometimes be united in one person, sometimes 


social welfare, and 
should be organized 
one confines oneself 
; is clear from the opinions 
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1 divided between two or more persons suitably specialized. In addition, 

special consideration must be given to the drawing of the boundary 

d between the spheres of work of the school psychologist and of the 
mental-hygiene worker, with his medical training. 

As soon as circumstances permit, it is proposed to arrange an analysis 
of these questions, and in the first place of that of the training of psy- 
chologists. Not until this analysis is completed will it be possible to fix 
the foundations of a future school-psychology organization. 

It hardly needs to be said that, in a compulsory school like the com- 
prehensive school, education must be free, and the cost must be borne 
by the public. During the transition-period, however, the present 
secondary-school organization will retain a large and, at any rate during 

| the first part of the period, rapidly-growing number of pupils: During 
the period of transition, the democratic developments that culminate in 
the comprehensive school must also be pressed forward by suitable 
means in these secondary schools, and the efforts to lift from the 
families the excessive burdens of their children's education must be 
pushed through to the conclusion. The abolition of fees, the extension 
of the social-welfare measures to a larger number of schools and a 
larger number of pupils, and the maintenance of an effective scholar- 
ship-system, are natural means to this end. 


11 The Swedish School-Reform 


A CONTINUOUSLY PROGRESSING 
SCHOOL-REFORM 


However much the functions of the school may be determined by 
the structure and development of society, it must not be overlooked 
that there are also inner driving-forces in the development of the 
school, and that in fact these are necessary to the school if it is not to 
lag behind social development in general. The basic research of the 
scientist, andthe continual striving by the individual teacher to do his 
job better, are forces that in the course of time mould and remould 
the work of the school more than at first sight might seem believable. 
During the last generation especially, 


its effect on the goals aimed at by the school; 
» and belief in the educational value of 
certain formal school-subjects, have gradually been undermined by 
scientific research. When teachers Prepare their lessons, they submit 
the material to a comprehensive and detailed study, and make continual 


alternative methods of teac 
selection of material; in this way, 


suited to the nature and developme 
gains in effectiveness, The expe 


has been tried and accepted; t 
ideas that will not win full accept 
future date. 


different people and bringi 
world. 
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It has not been possible to propose a definite date for the completion 
of the school-reform. It should be clear to everybody that it will make 
demands on the economic resources of society that cannot yet be wholly 
met, and that it requires a more normal age distribution and a better 
supply of teachers than exist at present. To practical educationalists 
it should be equally clear that it is a long way from the act of 
parliament, which was passed this year, to the time when the educa- 
tional prerequisites for the new school-system have been fully realized. 
The preliminary work which must be carried out if the inner work of 
the school is to be able to sustain the reform, is extensive enough to 
lake a decade or even more. Nothing would be easier than to let the 
reform stop half-way. This will happen automatically if the economic 
prerequisites for a reform of the inner work are not secured as soon 
as possible after the decision has been taken on the lines of develop- 
ment for the external organization. 


What is particularly needed is the creation of the conditions for suc- 
cessful work at the middle school level in the country schools. In its 
present form the secondary-school organization performs a reasonably 
satisfactory function in carrying forward a highly selective body of 
pupils to an academic level that is good for their age. An organization 
that sets out from these assumptions, however, is hardly possible except 
in densely-populated areas, and it therefore cannot achieve the end 
aimed at by the comprehensive school. In a central school in the 
countryside a teacher is faced with the difficult task of taking charge 
of a largely unsorted age-group, and yet at the same time of giving 
each pupil what he needs for his individual development. This is all 
right at the lowest stage, but it seems likely that a new approach to 
the task is required if there is to be any prospect of succeeding right 
up to the point where transfer to the gymnasium takes place. 

A work of educational re-creation with objects of this kind requires 
resources that only the state can supply. The School Commission ap- 
pears to be correct in stating that state aid must aim at helping in as 
all-round a way as possible the work of remodelling education, Basic 
research in psychology must not be treated less generously from the 
economic viewpoint than the sciences that at present are favoured with 
special research-grants. The State institute for educational psychology 
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must become a central organ for the solution of practical problems, 
and must be built up on the scale that this function demands. The 
Board of Education must be given a staff which will make pos- 
sible the direction from the centre of the general research that is 
required for the new organization, and of the more specialized d 
that is necessary in each school-subject for the putting into practice 
of the improved methods of teaching. The Board must stand at the 
lop as a consultative body maintaining living contact between the 
leachers out on the job, and between them and the other bodies that 
are working towards the same goal. Insofar as it proves expedient for 
the research-work, special experimental schools should be established. 

The work of reform in teaching-methods must be organized in such 
a way that it extends well down to the details of teaching-method. The 
freedom of the teacher to choose his own methods must, certainly, 


be 
left uncurtailed—it is one of the basic requirements for a continuous 


school-reform—but within each subject there mus 
way forward for the inexperienced teacher, so th 
lempted to look for his patterns to the past. 


t be a well-marked 
at he is not too much 
The teachers need good 


hints on the practical organization of the work step by step in the 


curriculum, until each of them has found the form that suits him. They 
need to be kept informed as to where they can find suitable sources 
and good practical leaching-aids, How many teachers and how many 
pupils are successful with a certain method of working depends on 
whether the preliminary planning is carried sufficiently far into the 
concrete. The work of research must be given a corresponding scope 
and organization. Abstract educational principles and generalized utter- 
ances on teaching problems will certainly not produce a school-reform. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


With reference to what h 
that His Majesty 
lowing lines of development for the sch 

Measures sh 
later determin 


as thus been adduced, it is recommended 
ool-system: 
all be taken to introduce, within 


a period to be 
ed, of a nine-year compulsory 


comprehensive school, 


should propose to parliament the approval of the fol- " 
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designed to replace the elementary school, the continuation school, 
the people’s secondary school, the municipal intermediate school, 
and the middle school, and also, to some extent, the municipal 
girls’ school and the practical intermediate school. 

The comprehensive school shall be divided into three stages, 
each of three years. In the lowest stage, teaching shall as a rule 
be carried out by infant-school teachers, trained to teach in 
classes 1-4; in the middle stage, by intermediate-school teachers, 
trained to teach in classes 3-6; and in the highest stage, classes 
7-9, by subject-teachers. ? 

The teaching of English shall begin in the fifth class of the 
comprehensive school. 

Preparatory vocational education shall be organized in class 9, 
the practical vocational training being carried out, accord- 
ing to circumstances, in trade-schools, in specially organized 
vocational-departments within the comprehensive school, in in- 
dustry, or in other suitable places where practice can be obtained. 
Where circumstances require, the preliminary vocational educa- 
tion may be replaced by a general practical training. 

For pupils fh the ninth class who participate neither in pre- 
liminary vocational education nor in general practical training, 
theoretical instruction shall be arranged, whether or not this is 
related to further education to be carried on in the gymnasium. 

Experiments shall be carried out concerning suitable forms of 
work for the comprehensive school, concerning differentiation of 
the curriculum into streams in view of differences of bent among 
the pupils, and concerning the acceptance of pupils into the com- 
prehensive school on the basis of a school-maturity examination. 

Experiments shall, further, be conducted with forms of practical 
middle schools and girls secondary schools linked with the highest 
class but one of the comprehensive school. 

From a time to be later decided, a general stream shall be 
organized at the higher state secondary schools. The organization 
of the stream and the conditions for its establishment in each 
individual school shall be guided by w 


i hat has been advanced in 
the foregoing report. In connection with 


this, there shall be under- 
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As has already been said in the Introduction, 
modifications was unanimously passed on May 
ously progressing school-reform has begun and 
how being put into practice. 


taken a revision of the system of differentiation in the highest 
stage of the gymnasium, aiming at the establishment of a more 
fixed curriculum within each stream. 

From a time to be later decided, one or more gymnasia for 
adults shall be experimentally established. 

Experiments shall be made with special forms of gymnasium 
linked to the comprehensive school. 

The system of annual fees at the state secondary schools, and 
at equivalent municipal places of secondary education, shall be 
abolished, in a manner to be determined later. 

Necessary economic steps shall be taken to give every pupil 
access to an education that corresponds to his Personal qualifica- 
tions and to the needs of society, 

For the research-work mentioned above, or otherwise found to 
be called for, the requisite conditions shall be created by the ex- 


pansion of the State institute for educational psychology and of 
the Royal Board of Education, 


What the Minister of Education, wit 
other members of the cabinet, h 
His Majesty the King to 
shall be submitted to p 
minutes, 


h the concurrence of the 
as thus recommended, it pleases 
assent to, and he commands that a bill 
arliament of the tenor indicated in these 


this bill with minor 
26, 1950. The continu- 
ten years’ planning is 


APPENDIX 


Table of the professions for which studies in the gymnasium are called 
for, grouped under the appropriate streams. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 


L =at present the passing of the >student examination» in one or more 
subjects in the Latin stream is required. 

R =at present the passing of the »student examination» in one or more 
subjects in the modern (»reals) stream is required. 

V =at present the passing of the »student examination» in any stream 
is required. 


No marking of this kind indicates that at present there is no direct 
demand for the »student examination» (university entrance examina- 
lion) in the profession in question, but that it draws its recruits in 
greater or lesser degree from pupils with a gymnasium education. 


1) studies can suitably be concluded after the third year in the gym- 
nasium (or with a lower general school-education). 

2) the group is heterogeneous: for a number of people in this group, 
three years in the gymnasium or less can be considered sufficient: 
for others, »student examination» is demanded. 

3) the possibility of concluding studies after three years in the gym- 
nasium should be discussed. 


I. Latin stream: 

L Theologians 
priests 
scripture-teachers 

L Humanists 
teachers of languages, history, & other humanistic subje 
librarians 
record-office officials 


cts 
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officials in historical etc. museums, archaeological collec- 
tions, etc. 

curators of art-collections, private or public 

music, art and literary critics 2) 


Translators and professional writers 


Il. Latin stream or general stream: 
L Legal profession 
judges 
lawyers 
administrators 
chartered accountants, solicitors 
public prosecutors 
Musicians with higher education 1) 
Actors and actresses 1) 
Journalists and authors 2) 
Missionaries 2) 
Publishers’ employees 2) 
Bookshop assistants 1) 


Qualified clerks (secretaries, stenographers, correspondence 
clerks, etc.) 1) 


III. Modern stream: 


R Graduate engineers 
civil engineers 
mining engineers 
architects (also under Group IV) 
surveyors 
fishery engineers 
marine engineers 
aeronautical engineers 

R Dairy engineers 

R Agronomists 

R Forestry officers 


R Pharmaceutists (pharmaceutical apprentice in Group A) 
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R Pharmaceutical assistants (pharmaceutical apprentice in 
Group B) 3) 

Veterinary surgeon 

Dentist 

Higher traffic controllers in the telegraph service 

Customs clerk 3) 

Senior officer in the Fire Brigade 3) 

Professions that require university studies in mathematical 

or scientific subjects 


a D 


teachers of mathematics or scientific subjects (for teachers 
of biology, however, see also Group IV) 
laboratory demonstrators 
curators and officials at scientific museums and collections 
astronomers 
meteorologists 
geologists 
geodesists 
actuaries and other kinds of statisticians 
fishery officials 
officials at institutions for plant-protection, etc. 
Officials at institutions for seed-testing and plant-breeding 2) 
X-ray and laboratory nurses 
Laboratory workers and more highly-qualified lab. assist- 
ants 1) 
Preparators 1) 
Engineer officers in the merchant navy 1) 


IV. Modern stream or general stream: 


R Doctors 

V Officers in the armed forces 2) 

V Certificated gymnastics teachers 3) 

R Biology teachers 
(If the general stream gets a relatively large amount of 
biology-teaching on its timetable, prospective biology- 
teachers may also go into this stream. Those with a bent 
for zoology, botany, genetics, or biochemistry are often 
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very different in disposition from those who are interested 
in mathematics, physics, inorganic chemistry and techno- 
logy, and often find it less easy to manage subjects of the 
latter kind. Moreover, it would certainly be suitable in some 
cases to have biology and psychology as a combination of 
subjects. For those who wish to concentrate on this com- 
bination, the general stream should be at least as suitable 
as the modern stream.) 
V Economists 
Civil servants with fiscal work 1) 
Bank-clerks 1) 
Insurance-company officials 1) (for actuaries see Group III 
and for inspectors see Group V). 
V Railway clerks 1) 
Merchant-navy officers on the nautical side 1) 
Farm managers 1) 
Cookery teachers and teachers in 
schools 1) 
Masseurs 1) 
Furniture and interior-decoration designers 1) 
Drawing-teachers 1) (at present, 
matics are required equiv. 
the Latin stream) 
V Heads of works departments, studios, ete., 


rural domestic-science 


qualifications in mathe- 
alent to »student examination» in 


in graphics 1) 


General stream: 


V University teachers in social subjects 
Class-teachers in intermediate-schools 
Class-teachers in infant-schools 1) 
Teachers of certain pra 
Furnishing consultants 

V Psychologists 

School-psychologists 
child-welfare Psychologists 2) 

Psychologists connected with voc; 
Psychologists at psy 


ctical and vocational subjects 1) 
and similar occupations 1) 


ational guidance 
chotechnical and similar institutions 


Note; 
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army psychologists 
industrial psychologists 

Nurses 1) (see also under Group III) 

Occupational therapists 

Superintendants of childrens’ homes, homes for the old-aged, 
homes for dipsomaniacs, etc. 1) 

Social welfare-workers 1) 

Childrens’ care visitors 1) 

Careers masters 2) 

Industrial welfare officials 

Labour Exchange officials 2) 

Personnel consultants 1) 

Personnel assistants 1) 

Restaurant-managers 1) and hotel-staff of the more highly- 
qualified kind 1) 

Insurance inspectors 1) 

Travel-bureau officials 1) 

Forwarding-agents 1) 

Postal officials 1) 

District police superintendents 3) (also under Group III) 

Policemen 1) 

Police matrons 1) 

Administrative officials in civil service or local government 2) 

(cf II) 

Officials with commercial work 

Secretaries or editors with organizations 2) (see also II) 

Advertisers 1) 


The group, scientists and research workers, which is split up among 
Several different streams, has not been included in the list. 


